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POLITICAL. 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 
E. DE CYON. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris, April. 


THE circumstances attending the fall of Prince Bismarck 
leave no room for doubt that, not a mere change of persons, 
but a complete change of system is involved. The facts that 
Count Herbert Bismarck followed his father into retirement, 
and that all the German ambassadors, inclusive of those who, 
like Count von Alvensleben, occupy posts that are relatively 
of secondary rank, have energetically refused to give the coun- 
tersign of approval to the new foreign policy of William II., in- 
dicate sufficiently that serious events are preparing. It would 
be rash to affirm that important resolutions have already been 
formed in the mind of the Emperor. But it is the unlooked 
for that in this case is dangerous. After the many surprises, 
the sudden and extravagant performances of William that we 
have witnessed, who can predict whither he will lead Germany 
and Europe? A stormy temperament, a feverish desire for 
movement and activity, a mystical spirit, strange conceptions, 
generous impulses that the slightest obstacle transforms into 
a burst of rage—all these traits exceed very largely the measure 
of energy and volition that is compatible ina sovereign with 
the enormous weight of responsibility that rests on him, 
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| trite his machinations. 
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MAY 10, 189. | ple over whom he reigns have as great an admiration for what 


is schnetdig as have the Prussian people. 

Europe has become habituated to Prince Bismarck; even 
the theatrical coups in which he delighted from time to time 
no longer startled anyone, so familiar were his processes, so 
The old Chancellor had become a 
toothless lion. Alexander III. had deprived him of his weapons 


| in 1887 when, by inaugurating the policy of the “free hand” 


caresses and menaces, 


| 
| 


safeguard of the new Empire. 


and “ Russia for the Russians,” the Czar became the arbiter 
of the peace of the World. Prince Bismarck was quite aware 
of the true situation. After employing vainly for two years 
underground intrigues and corrupt 
practices, he had come to recognize that before Russia, imper- 
turbable in her sphinx-like attitude, peace was still the best 
Appreciating at their true 
value the sincerity of England, the gratitude of Austria, the 
fidelity and courage of Italy, he preferred not to put them to 
the proof. Will William II., acting as his own Chancellor, ex- 
hibit the same prudence ? 

Col. Stoffel in his drochure points out the dangers that 
threaten Germany, enclosed by her two powerful neighbors.on 
| the west and on the east. To render more striking the perils 
| impending from the side of Russia he gives a fantastic map 
| representing the Balkan Peninsula, Greece, and Asia Minor as 
Russian possessions. France can recover her frontiers of the 
Rhine and the Vosges either by a war carried on in concert 
| with Russia or by the voluntary retrocession of the con- 

quered provinces. It seems strange that a military man 
| should prefer a peaceful arrangement to the glory of con- 
| quest; but, what is stranger yet, the ex-military Attaché of 
| the French Legation at Berlin, comprehending that Prussia 
| would not cede the annexed provinces simply to be agree- 
| able and out of fear of his alarming map of Russia, proposes 


| that, in exchange for the lost provinces, France shall be- 
| come the vassal of Germany, and render military assistance 
against Russia. Col. Stoffel does not explain whether the 
French army, having thus entered the service of Germany, 
shall receive subsidies, or whether France is rich enough to 
pay for the honor of furnishing the Hohenzollerns with 
troops for their crusade against the Cossack barbarians. 


Gambetta was infected with the same fantastic idea; and. 


| Strange as it may seem to the French people, the Mephisto- 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
! 
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though the sovereign be a Hohenzollern, and though the peo- | 


pheles of Berlin succeeded in communicating his hatred of 
Russia to certain French statesmen and in directing the foreign 
policy of Franceaccording to his views. Napoleon I. suggested 
to Alexander I. the partition of the world between France and 
Russia, and the Czar frankly accepted the proposed alliance. 
Unfortunately the secret personal accord between the two 
Emperors was never formulated in writing, and was afterward 
reduced to nothing by the intrigues of their enemies and the 
treason and ineptitude of their own diplomats. 

When, after the war of 1870, Germany desired to renew hos- 
tilities before France had recovered her strength Russia was 
firmly resolved not to allow Franceto be crushed. Thus there 
arose a conflict of interests between the two neighboring 
Empires. When, in 1875, the intervention of the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg in favor of France called up the spectre of a 
Russo-French alliance in the mind of the German Chancellor, 
he hastened to fulfil his promise to Austria to compensate her 


| for the loss of her position in Germany by aggrandizement in 
| the East, and stirred up the troubles in Bosnia that gradually 


drew Russia into the campaign of 1877. It was the Treaty of 
Berlin, robbing Russia of the hard-earned fruits of her victory, 
that caused the relations between Prussia and Russia to lose 
much of their former cordiality, and the bellicose designs 
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against France in 1887 that brought about arupture between 
the old allies. The French politicians whom the chances of 
the Parliamentary game have placed in power should be pene- 
trated by the conviction that here are the sole grounds for the 
coolness between Russia and Germany. On the day when, to 
the misfortune of both countries, the criminal folly of these 
men shall have led Russia to consider the maintenance of 
France as a great Continental Power to be no longer an indis- 
pensable condition of the European equilibrium, on that 
day will disappear the principal cause of disaccord between 
the two Eastern Powers, and in spite of their want of sympachy 
the two nations can renew their ancient bond. 

If the present peace is precarious, and if the dread of a gen- 
eral conflagration weighs heavily upon Europe, the reason is 
simply because the Franco-Russian understanding has not yet 
been sealed by a formal treaty. As long as they flatter them- 
selves at Berlin that they can detach Russia from her agree- 
ment with France, menaces of war will not cease, and Italy will 
continue to ruin herself in armaments in the hope of reimburs- 
ing herself with the rich booty in France that Prince Bismarck 
has offered to her greed. As long as the errors of French 
rulers allow Europe to suppose that France can ever become 
the accomplice and the vassal of Germany, then Austria-Hun- 
gary likewise will ruin herself in armaments, impelled by the 
hope of future conquests in Poland and in the Balkans. On 
the day when a Franco-Russian defensive alliance shall be 
signed and made public Austria and Italy will no longer hope 
to recover their expenditures—and the peace of Europe will 
be assured. 


POLITICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE PONTIFEX 
MAXIMUS. 


Die Grenzboten, Leipsic, April to. 


THE Pope in his Christmas encyclical of 1889 laid down the 
principles governing civil life, and in his reception of the pre- 
lates and cardinals on Feb. 2, his birthday and the anniversary 
of his coronation, he announced that henceforth he would 
deal with social questions. The fundamental political princi- 
ples unfolded by the “defenceless old man,” as he was charac- 
terized by the Progressists when he maintained friendly rela- 
tions with them, appear to the Azforma, which lives in closer 
vicinage to the Pope, to contain a direct incitement to revolu- 
tion, and to show that the Church is ready, as in the Middle 
Ages, to absolve subjects of their allegiance to such Princes 
as are inconvenient to the Pope. 

The Pope-pacificator, who expects from the new German 
Chancellor a complete reconciliation with the Centre, starts 
with the proposition that “every one, who, as is his duty 
accepts the Christian faith, becomes thereby a child and a sub- 
ject of the Church, a member of the noblest and holiest society 
that exists, which is ruled over by the Pope of Rome as vice- 
gerent ofthe invisible head, Jesus Christ.” It is a natural 
consequence when the Pope demands of Christians that they 
should show greater loyalty to the Church than to their coun- 
try. “If we are bound by the law of nature to evince special 
attachment for the community in which we were born and 
bred, how much more should Christians be devoted in love 
and truth to the Church!” The same idea recurs several 
times in the encyclical. “If we love our earthly fatherland,” 
we find in another place, ‘that has given us our mortal life, 
then we evidently owe far deeper love to the Church, to which 
we are indebted for the life without end.” “It is only just,” 
says the encyclical, “that our duties to God should be closer to 
our hearts that our duties to men,” z. ¢.,the State. We can and 
should love our country, and the rulers over us, but should 
never forget to ‘‘love the Church as our mother.” That is 
the “natural order of our duties,” and when through the 
wickedness of men this natural order is reversed, it is clear 
that the Christian citizen must obey the holy power.of the 





owes to the State appear to conflict with those that are im- 
posed on him by the Christian religion. This is because those 
who stand at the head of the State either do not respect the 
holy power of the Church, or seek to make it subservient to 
their own purposes.” It is declared a sin to transgress the 
laws of God in order to obey any earthly authority, or to sacri- 
fice the rights of the Church in order to show respect fora world- 
ly law. A law is defined as simply a regulation that the legiti- 
mate authority makes, in accordance with the dictates of rea- 
son, for the general weal. Since only the authority that is 
derived from God is legitimate, it is self-evident that the Pope, 
as vicegerent of Christ, is the superior of all other authorities, 
which only become legitimate and of divine right through 
him. We are told that nothing accords with reason which 
“conflicts with truth and the divine law,” and that noth- 
ing can advance the general weal which “ is opposed to the 
supreme, eternal good, and estranges men from the love of 
God.” Since the infallible ruler of the Holy See is the sole 
judge of what truth and the divine law are, and since the 
supreme, eternal good can only be found in the bosom of the 
Holy Church, and he is estranged from the love of God who is 
estranged from the Pope, it is plain that only what is agree- 
able to the Pope can be regarded as the law. ‘“‘ When the 
laws of the State clearly differ from the divine laws, when they 
are opposed to the laws of the Christian religion and the 
Church, when they insult the authority of Jesus Christ in the 
person of his chief representative and high priest, then it is 
wrong to obey them, and to resist them is a duty.” States- 
men whose duty it is to defend the existence of the modern 
State, threatened by the medizval pretensions of the Roman 
Theocracy, would do well to take note of these principles that 
appear in the encyclical of Leo XIII. Modern public law 
resting on liberty of conscience as one of its bases, and on the 
supremacy of the State as the other, is as much an abomina- 
tion to the present Pope as to his predecessors. The more 
firmly a State is established on the modern principles of civil 
and international law, the sharper and more 
the antagonism cherished by the Church against it. 
vivendz will be observed without compulsion. The Prussian 
State experienced this from the beginning. The Papal Power 
has recognized it just as little as it has recognized the West- 
phalian Peace as the basis for the civil equality of the Confes- 
sions. 


pronounced is 
No modus 


PARTIES IN THE REICHSTAG. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, Aprit. 


THE new Reichstag that has issued from the elections 
of February 20, and the very numerous supplementary elections, 
is essentially changed in composition from the former one. 
That the number of Social-Democratic deputies has grown 
from I1 to 35 is a sign of the times that is rendered still more 
significant by the fact that the Social-Democratic votes cast 
in the first elections showed an increase that exceeded the 
worst that was feared. It would be the greatest mistake to 
cast a gloomy horoscope for the German Empire from this. 
Our fatherland has surmounted greater dangers and given 
higher proofs of its strength than are presented in the problem 
of the growth of the Social-Democracy. None the less, it is 
the unavoidable duty.of all parties upholding the State to look 
the danger in the face. [t is of small consequence whether a 
party counts a certain number of members in the Reichstag. 
The main consideration is, what legislative fruits may be expect- 
ed from the appointed legislative body of the German peo- 
ple. It is certainly a phenomenon of serious import that the 
strength of the Conservative fraction has fallen from 76 to 67, 
that of the German Reichs party from 39 to 19, and that of the 
National Liberals from 93 to 42, while the German Liberalist 
party has increased from 36 to about 70, and the Centre from 


— a 


— ee 
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g9 to 106 members. From these figures conclusions can be 


drawn regarding the currents of thought prevailing in the 
midst of the population. Who would deny that the interest 
of the State stands above all the differences of the parties, differ- 
ences which immediately vanish when the fatherland is in 
cause of the Social-Democratic success in the Reichstag elec- 


they would do well to consider that cases of breach of discipline, 


are impossible in Germany. How characteristic in this respect 
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the violation of the rights of the Porte over the Roumelian 
railroads and the hypothecation of the Yambuli-Bourgas line 
to the Linderbank, diminishing Russia’s security for the costs 
of occupation that had not yet been discharged. M. Stam- 


| buloff replied that the contribution due to Russia had been 
danger, as the event of the Franco-German war made clear. | 
When Chauvinists and Panslavists in France and Russia, be- 


regularly paid into the Bank of Sofia, and was subject to the 
drafts of the Government at St. Petersburg. The Czar’s 


| Government did not require telling twice, but drew out at 
tions, leap to the conclusion that the German Empire is in peril, | 


once the arrears, amounting to 3,600,000 paper rubles. Mean- 


| while, on the night of February 1,a plot was unearthed at 
such as occur often enough in the French and Russian armies, | 


that the workman Buchholz called as an expert before the Prus- | 


sian State Council, who when questioned by Kaiser Wilhelm 
openly declared himself a Social-Democrat, appeared at the 
sitting adorned with the Iron Cross! 


THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 
MAXIME PETIT. 


Revue Bleu, Paris, April 19. 


| the Balkans. 


Sofia. Major Panitza, the soul of the conspiracy, who had 
recently had quarrels with Col. Mutkuroff, the Minister of 
War, aimed at the oyerthrow of Mutkuroff’s brother-in-law, 
the Prime Minister, and of the Prince at the same time. On 
the ground of this plot the Bulgarian agent at Constantinople, 
M. Vulkovich, was directed to reopen with the Grand Vizier 
the question of obtaining from the Porte the official recogni- 
tion of Prince Ferdinand in the interest of the pacification of 
The memorandum sent to Kiamil Pasha on 
March 9g declared that, if the Turkish Government persisted in 


| paying no attention to the wishes of the Bulgarian people, the 


A SIMPLE glance at the situation in the Balkan States shows | 


that Austria has lost a great part of her influence. The Cabi- 
net constituted on November 17 at Bucharest by Gen. Mano, 


in which Junimists were admitted by the side of Old Conserv- | 
atives, was hailed as a victory by the Vienna press; but Gen. | 
Mano has shown himself more and more resolved to be neither | 


Russophile nor Austrophile, but Roumanian. The abdication 
of King Milan and the formation of a Radical Cabinet, under 
the presidency of M. Gruich, have proved not less unfavorable 
for Austrian influence in Servia. The policy of the Regency 
and of the Ministry is above everything National. Prince 
Nikita, the “ only sincere friend of Russia,” has always dreamed 
of wearing the crown of Stephen Dushan; and Peter Kara- 
georgevich, now the brother-in-law of a Russian Grand Duke, 
has by no means abaudoned his pretensions. The Regents 
understand that the shaky throne of the young monarch can 
be made strong only by force of prudence and wisdom, and 
will not embroil themselves with St. Petersburg, even at the 
price of protection from Vienna. It was even rumored a few 
weeks ago that the Czar was actively working to bring about 
an alliance between Servia, Montenegro, and Greece ; though 
the truth is, no one yet knows the meaning of the recent trip 
to St. Petersburg of M. Pachich, chief of the Radical party 
and President of the Skupshtina. 
between Bulgaria and Servia, they are far from improving, 
although the Minchevich affair has been closed by an accom- 
modation. Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg still reigns in Sofia 
under the jealous tutelage of M. Stambuloff. The Prime Min- 
ister is able to exact obedience, and order reigns in Bulgaria. 
It has several times in the last few months been noised about 
that Bulgarian independence is to be proclaimed ; yet there is 
small expectation of the realization of a coup d'état, which, 
moreover,would little accord with the temperament of M. Stam- 
buloff. Bulgaria continues to live the precarious life that has 
been her lot for more than five years, the favor of Austria and 
England having failed to secure for her an official existence. 
In the month of December in rapid succession the telegraph 
informed us of the admission of the Bulgarian loan to the 
Bourses of Vienna and Pesth, the conclusion of a commercial 


arrangement between England and Bulgaria, and the expulsion | 


of the Ottoman commissary delegated to the administration 
of the Oriental railroads. Yielding to the representations of 
Austria, the Porte abstained from intervening at Sofia; but 
the Russian Government, without directly communicating 
with the Signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, protested in the 
form of instructions to its diplomatic agents against sanction- 
ing the Bulgarian loan, pointing out that it was illegal by 


raeson of the illegal position of Prince Ferdinand ; also against | 


As regards the relations | 


Cabinet of Sofia would not hesitate to take further steps. The 
Porte, following its invariable line of conduct. consulted the 
Powers. Austria and England naturally supported the mem- 
orandum ; but Italy, obedient to a command received from 
Berlin, imposed a damper on her zeal, and the Porte found 
itself unable to comply with the appeal of M. Stambuloff. 


THE ARMENIANS AND THE TREATIES. 
Revue de Drott Internationale, Parts, March. 


THE treaty of Paris, 1856, openly declares that the Ottoman 
Empire owes the prolongation of its existence to the protection 
of the European powers, and such a declaration tacitly in- 
volves the principle of a joint interference by the great powers 
in the affairs of Turkey, even in the internal relations between 
the government and the provinces of the empire. During the 
following twenty years we also find this principle of interfer- 
ence quite frequently applied in behalf of Greece, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. For Armenia, however, nothing 
was done, though it was well known that the state of affairs was, 
if possible, more iniquitous and intolerable there than anywhere 


| else in the Empire. But the Armenians are a meek and peace- 


able people. They made no rebellion, and it looked as if a 
provincial revolt was the necessary overture for a European in- 


| terference. 


The treaty of Berlin, 1878, adopted and explicitly sanctioned 


| the principle. Its article 61, which is simply an expansion 





of article 16 of the treaty of San Stephano, transferring the 
authority to interfere from Russia to the joint action of the 
grand powers, enjoined upon the Turkish government to give, 
from time to time,a report of what it had done or was 
preparing to do for necessary reforms. And England was 
specially engaged in this business by the treaty of June 4, which 
surrendered Cyprus to her and was signed by Lord Salisbury. 
There she appears as the ally of Turkey, with a duty to defend 
the Turkish frontiers and a right to insist on reforms in the 
Turkish provinces. 

From that moment the manner in which Armenia is governed 


| by Turkish officials certainly ceased to be an internal Turkish 





affair, and tae English “ Blue Books” from 1878 to 1881 con- 
tained copious and excellent reports from the English consuls, 
demonstrating the sufferings and miseries of the Armenian 
subjects from their insolent and atrocious Turkish masters. 
But nothing was done, and from 1881 the reports ceased to 
appear in the “ Blue Books” until 1889, when the question was 
taken up again in a more general review. Though this is com- 
paratively vague and pale, it is nevertheless fully sufficient to 
show that no improvements have been made, that there still is 








‘ against nature must be waged. 
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no security in Armenia for life and property, that the Arme- 
nian is not allowed to reap what he has sown, that the Turk, 
under cover of shams and hypocrisies, steals and robs and 
murders just as he likes, etc. Nay,a little incident seems to 
indicate that this may be allowed to go on for an indefinite 
period. On Lord Carnarvon’s interpellation, June 28, 1889, 
Lord Salisbury simply answered, that England is not the tutor 
of Turkey and not responsible for what takes place in Ar- 
menia, that the English government has assumed no special 
duties with respect to Armenia, and enjoys no special rights 
before Turkey. 


CANADA THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 
PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
The Forum, New York, May. 


WILL the Canadian Provinces ultimately gravitate toward 
their own Continent, or will they always remain separate from 
it and connected with a kingdom on the other side of the 
Atlantic? This is the Canadian problem. 

There is hardly any commerce, of a natural kind, between 
the Provinces, each of them being commercially identified with 
the country to the south of it on the other side of the border- 
line. Ethnologically, the map will show that the line of British 


Provinces is cut in two by a French community, the nationality | 


of which grows daily stronger and sharper. The Canadians, 
by their present political relations, are excluded from their 
natural market. Can they be expected to endure this forever ? 

There is no trade, naturally, between Ontario and the Mari- 
time Provinces. Without the aid or compulsion of tariffs, 
scarcely a single article produced in the one would ever find a 
market in the other. Whatever can be done to fight nature 
with political railways, Canada, or rather her Tory government, 
is assuredly doing; but what railways can reverse natural ten- 
dencies so strong as these? Besides these disadvantages, 
Canada is compelled, out of her reduced means, to meeta 
heavy military expenditure for the purpose of defending her 
territory against the United States. But how is she to afford 
the money for armaments sufficient to protect a frontier, for 
the most part perfectly open, of 3,000 miles, against a nation 
outnumbering her twelvefold, and vastly superiorin the wealth 
which is now readily turned into military force? Already the 
expenses of her government, in proportion to her population 
and wealth, are excessive. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s view of the astonishing success of Con- 
federation and the Canada Pacific Railroad, in making all the 
Canadian Provinces and both nationalities one, is, it must be 
said, official. He is in danger, with other Englishmen, of being 
kept in a fool’s paradise on this subject. 

Putting ail the elements of the problem together, it appears 
that to keep the members of the Dominion united in them- 
selves and severed from their Continent, a desperate war 
What is the prospect of 
success ? 

In the last seven years, according to the Government report, 
which, experts say, is far below the mark, the fall in the value 
of farm property in Ontario has been twenty-three millions. 
Half the farms are mortgaged to two-thirds of their value. The 
farmers are streaming over the line. The mine treasures are 
locked up for want of the Continental market, capital and ma- 
chinery; the shipping interest on our lakes languishes ; the 
lumber interest pines for the removal of the custom lines. 
Manufactories forced into existence by protection have not 
paid. Factitious stimulus has been followed by glut, short time 
and combinations. 

The United States have an almost boundless range of 
production and a vast home market. Canada is a country 
with a very limited range of production, and a market all 
the smaller because the people are so widely scattered and 








freight charges are consequently so heavy. This makes all the 
difference between Canadian and American protection. 

When people are industrious frugal, and temperate, as 
the Canadians are, and have a country as full of natural re- 
sources as Canada, no fiscal policy can prevent them from 
doing pretty well. But the fruits of protectionist policy in 
Canada afford no support to the belief that communities can 
be made rich by taxation. 


THE SESSION BEFORE EASTER. 
Blackwood's Magazine, London, April. 


BOTH political parties anticipated with no little anxiety the 
Session of 1890. 

The credit of Parliament was involved in the solution of 
more than one important problem and several measures had 
been awaiting settlement since 1886. 

But apart from all others, one great subject attracted the 
thoughts of every politician,—that was the Report of the Par- 
nell Commission ; and the action of the Government was waited, 
alike by friend and foe, with a natural solicitude. That action 
was, upon the whole, the wisest which could have been suggest- 
ed under the circumstances, but the result has been what was 
predicted by the writer of this article in 1888, that: “‘ The pro- 
posed creation of a special tribunal in this case has apparently 
satisfied neither Mr. Parnell nor his opponents. How- 
ever eminent the persons selected to try the issues which will 
be before the new court, their words and actions will be severe- 
ly criticised and their decision w#// leave opinion divided as it 
now ts, upon the merits of those rssues.” 

It may be truly said that the “respondents” received no 
small benefit from the constitution and character of the Com- 
mission ; for, the lawyers composing it, conducting its proceed- 
ings according to the strict law of evidence, were thereby 
estopped from going more deeply into the charges of which a 
legal proof was most difficult to obtain. 

It must be evident that the Parnellites had an ‘“ extraneous 
cause” of satisfaction in the incident of the “‘ forged letters.” 

When we come to regard this event as a matter of history, 
we will realize that the “ forged letters” were of great benefit 
to Mr. Parnell and his followers. By these they were enabled 
to pose as calumniated innocents, and were materially assisted 
in throwing dust in the eyes of the people, concealing the real 
issues, and confusing and bamboozling the British electorate. 

The fact is that these forged letters were only a fragment of 
evidence offered to corroborate one of many charges, and the 
passage in the letters which attracted most attention had little, 
if anything, to do with the charges. If Mr. Parnell had actual- 
ly written or said the words, “I cannot refuse to admit that 
Burke got no more than his deserts,”” he would not have com- 
mitted any legal offence or condoned any crime. 

The wise resolve of the Goverment to ask the House of 
Commons to adopt and place upon the journals of the House 
the Report as it stood, without pronouncing any opinion upon 
it, was a proceeding too commonplace and moderate for the 
Gladstonian-Parnellite mind to accept ; and Mr. Gladstone, in 
giving notice of an amendment, declared it to be the duty of 
the House “to record its reprobation of the false charges of 
the gravest and most odious descriptions which have been 
brought against members of this House, and particularly 
against Mr. Parnell.” 

The debate on this amendment lasted for eight days, and 
was remarkable for four distinct features: First, the vigorous 
elocutionary effort of Mr. Gladstone ; secondly, the destruction 
of tne old calumny that the Tory leaders of 1885 were in 
alliance with the Parnellites; thirdly, the unprecedented 
“count out”; and fourthly, Lord Randolph Churchill's on- 
slaught upon his former colleagues in the Government. 

But the speech of Mr. Gladstone was, perhaps, the notable 
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incident of the whole debate, not so much for its singular elo- 
quence and extraordinary vigor, as for its revelation of the 
characteristic imperfections of the statesman who delivered it. 
The debate has confirmed us in our conviction that the ap- 
pointment of a special Commission wasa mistake, and that the 
Government's position would be stronger to-day if the Par- 


nellites had been left to seek their remedy before the ordinary 
tribunals. 


FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION. 
W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
North American Review, New York, April. 


THE true question which, at present, divides the parties and 
the practical statesmen of the day is: Shall the principle upon 
which imposts are laid be primarily for protection or for 
revenue? 

It isa question of what is best as practical statesmanship; 
and yet the systems are based upon principles which, if not 
antipodal, are very diverse. 

Legislation for protection is based upon the fundamental 
principle that the Government has the right in some manner 
to take, without direct compensation, from one class of men a 
part of their earnings, and bestow it upon another class. It 
is precisely the basal principle of slavery. 

How far our growth, which has gone on under every form of 
economic legislation, has been affected by events in other 
countries, or even by domestic causes, we cannot accurately 
measure. 

It is, therefore, disingenuous and wholly misleading for the 
advocates of protection to claim that the whole of this vast 
prosperity is due to that economic system. 

To the minutest detail the arguments made by Mr. Blaine 
and Senator Morrill in favor of protection, were made bya 
writer in favor of the liquor trade, with, perhaps, the exception 
that the facts in his case were stated with somewhat less of 
rhetorical beauty, and more of historical accuracy. 

The same arguments were made in favor of slavery, and sup- 
ported by similar figures. 

No Free-Trader has used such intensely hostile terms in 
description of the system of protection as have been used by 
the present Secretary of the Treasury in his late report to 
Congress. He winds up his description of only one feature— 
appeals and suits caused by doubts as to the meaning of the 
tariff schedules—with this sweeping conclusion: “ All this is 
subversive of commercial and official morality, is destructive 
of legitimate trade, and appeals to the judgment of all fair- 
minded men for correction.” 

It is, of course, absurd to maintain that any system of pro- 
tection can benefit all persons equally. If it did, it would leave 
every one relatively in the same position that he was in at the 
beginning, and would be a useless system. If it did not, it 
would necessarily operate unequally and unjustly. The very 
gist of the (protective) system is that it gives to certain persons 
a legislative advantage, and it must follow that those who, by 
legislation, have obtained the advantage will use it to maintain 
that advantage. It is therefore, impossible that there should 
be either legislative reform, civil service reform, or ballot 
reform, so long as the Congress of the United States exercises 
the power to make or mar the fortunes of the wealthiest, the 
largest and most powerful combinations in the land. 

The least cost of production necessarily means the highest 
cost of wage, because the greatest skill produces not only the 
best article, but the most of it. If you can select an industry 
where the price paid depends upon the highest human capacity, 
you will find that he succeeds best who has the greatest skill, 
and so on down from the artist of highest renown to the artisan 
in the factories. 

The rule is universally true. The more protection is given 











(that is, the more competition is removed) and the more lim- 
ited becomes the option of the purchaser, especially where the 
product is a necessarv of life, the less honesty, brain and skill 
are required to sell the protected article; and so high tariffs 
make adulterated products. Not only do they make adulter- 
ated products inside of the barrier, but they cause competition 
with these adulterated fabrics by undervalued importations. 
Honest goods made by honest manufacturers and imported by 
honest importers are excluded by high duties, except in certain 
rare emergencies, and consequently the only competition with 
the adulterated domestic article becomes the undervalued im- 
ported article introduced through fraud and perjury. 

The assertion that wages depend upon the tariff has been 
accepted by many as proof that it is true, when the fact is that 
the rate of wages does not bear any perceptible relation to the 
tariff. That it has some effect is true; that this effect, so far 
as it goes, is deleterious, I have not any doubt; but the other 
causes are sO numerous and so potent that, as yet, they seem 
to control. 

All the European countries have a high tariff except Great 
Britain. The wages in every part of Europe are lower than 
they are in Great Britain. 

The Englishman, producing a better article at a lower cost, 
vendible in a wider market, commands a higher wage. 

As the skill of the laborer increases, the cost of the product. 
decreases, and the relative proportion of wage to cost increases 
The more readily the product of a man’s labor can be sold, the 
better the article is, and the higher its price the more will the 
laborer obtain for his labor. He needs the widest possible 
market in which that product can be sold. and the more the 
market is limited the more his wage becomes reduced. 

A great American once said that the' richest legacy be- - 
queathed by our Revolutionary forefathers was absolute free 
trade between the States; that, with our race, free institutions 
were certain to come, and that with thirteen colonies it was 
impossible to create a government much different from that 
formulated by the Constitution. 

But that system which has been so beneficent between the 
States, which gives unhampered trade to 95 per cent. of our 
products (when applied to all our commerce), will give to us 
added wealth and increased power. 

It will give to American industries and American commerce 
their just share of the markets of the world, and the peaceful 
domination of the seas; it will destroy the lobby at Washing- 
ton, and restore to the people the right to select their represen- 
tatives in Congress. 


THE NEEDS OF THE SOUTH. 
ROBERT Lowry, Ex-GOVERNOR OF MISSISSIPPI. 
North American Review, New York, April. 


THE subject implies that the South has peculiar needs not 
common to other sections of the country; and this is, unfor- 
tunately, true. The position of the South is isolated, due not 
so much to difference in climate, soil, etc., as to political dif- 
ferences originating in slavery, the destruction of which has 
radically changed the labor of the country, creating also new 
industries and enterprises. Great, impartial, and philosophical 
minds predicted, long years ago, disaster and ruin to those ex- 
posed to the ordeals through which the South has passed. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that the two races could not live 
equally free under the same government. Inthis opinion De 
Tocqueville concurred, as did also distinguished historians of 
Europe, one of whom gave the West Indies as an example 
where the progress of civilization had been arrested and both 
races ruined. 

Yet the South has survived the ordeal. The progress cf 
recent years and the needs of to-day are inseparably con- 
nected. It is true that from 1867 to 1874 the laws were not 
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enforced; the public revenues were exhausted and their 
sources dried up. The issue of negotiable bonds increased the 
burdens; capital fled, farms were abandoned or forfeited for 
taxes; our best material emigrated ; resources lay undevel- 
oped; not a factory was built, not a railroad constructed. 
Trade and commerce were paralyzed, the State tax rose 
from ten cents on the $100 (in 1869) to one hundred and forty 
cents in 1874, county and municipal taxes increased in the 
same ratio, and the public debt grew in like proportion. More 
than 40 per cent. of the lands were sold for taxes, a large pro- 
portion in the Delta equalling the alluvial soil of the Nile in 
fertility. 

But the people arose in a supreme effort. Railroads, factor- 
ies, schools, asylums followed, and the greater portion of the 
forfeited lands were redeemed. We cite such facts to demon- 
Strate the struggle of the Southern people to rebuild their 
fortunes. 

The needs of the South are organized or systematized labor, 
capital, and less legislation. 

I dissent from those who class the negro as an inferior 
laborer. I regard him as the best and cheapest laborer that 
will ever be found for the cultivation of our chief product, cot- 
ton. Adaptability to the climate, his natural inclination, and 
his want of skill fit him for the cotton field. It would be no 
easy task to find his substitute. The enormous value of the 
cotton crop, it being $50,000,000 in Mississippi, shows the impor- 
tance of well-organized and reliable labor. If the negro was 
let alone by the politicians, and allowed to tollow his own in- 
clinations, he would be a better laborer and become more con- 
tent; and, with education, time would increase his appreciation 
of citizenship. 

In support of this view, the statistics show a decrease in 
crime during the last decade. More than goo convicts in 1880, 
550 in 1889, illustrate the improvement. 

Besides systematized labor, we want capital. We need 
money to establish factories, especially those for cotton and 
wool. That we are destitute of these cannot be charged to 
unjust laws or oppressive taxation. I seriously question 
whether there are a million and a half of people anywhere 
among whom the laws are more impartially or faithfully execu- 
ted than in our State of Mississippi. 

Cheap land, cheap fuel, cheap labor, and the raw material at 
hand in profusion, all are favorable for the manufacture of 
cotton ; and unfailing streams and mild climate tend ay 
to forward such industries. 

We now ship goods 1,450 miles to compete in Boston with 
the rival looms of Massachusetts, and the same is true of many 
other cities of the North. 

Neither Vicksburg nor Meridan, Greenville nor Jackson— 
our larger towns—has a cotton or woollen factory. 

Every section of our State invites the investment of capital, 
and the same may be said of contiguous States. 

The forests of Mississippi furnished every stick of timber to 
build the structures of the New Orleans Exposition, which cov- 
ered more than 30 acres of ground. 

The shipments of lumber for one week in February last, and 
from one port, Pascagoula, amounted to nearly 3,000,000 feet. 

The year 1890 finds the Southern States more prosperous 
than at any time for twenty-five years. 

Mines, factories, farming, and indeed all vocations, have been 
reasonably renumerative, but capital is much needed. 

Too much legislation has been the bane of the country. 
Change is not always improvement. 


In the Russische Revue, April, Dr. Johannes von Keussler 
reviews the reforms in the system of taxation that have been 
carried into effect in Russia during the past decade. The 
transformation of the system was «accomplished during a 
period when the after-effects of the Turkish war were severely 





felt, when the budget suffered from a chronic deficit, the pub- 
lic debt was largely increased, the productive capacity of the 
country had relapsed and, although the increase of the paper 
currency. had caused a temporary unhealthy expansion of 
industry and the credit system, the value of the public funds 
fell, the rate of the paper ruble sank still lower, aud the bal- 
ance of trade was unfavorable. Notwithstanding this precari- 
ous situation the financial administration relinquished sources 
of income, lowered the peasants’ redemption payments, founded 
land banks for the peasants and the nobles, and expended vast 
sums in railroads, harbor improvements, and other not imme- 
diately productive public works. ' 





LEAVES FROM A DIARY ON THE KARUN RIVER, by Hon.G. N. 
Curzon, Fortnightly for April, introduces to the public a section 
of the. worid little known to the European traveller. The polit- 
ical importance of Persia has been much affected by its lack 
of commercial relations, and the advantages resulting from the 
concession by the Shah of a water-cum-roadway into the heart 
of Southwest Persia are not less political than commercial. 
The Arab tribes of the borders keep upa quasi independence 
of Persian tax collectors, and Turks on the banks of the Shat- 
el-Arab grumble at every encroachment of their Shiah neigh- 
bors; but the entrance of an English steamer upon the waters 
ofthe Karun brings reswlts unlooked for by any of those 


peoples. 





SOCIOLOGICAL. 





THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 
Davip F. SCHLOss. 
Fortnightly Review, London, April. 


For more than two years a Select Committee of the House 
of Lords has been engaged in a most careful inquiry into “The 
Sweating System.” The evidence, containing answers to 
nearly 33,000 questions, established the fact that the conditions 
of alarge number of working-men and working-women are 
inhumanly oppressive. 

The inquiry as to how far these most grave evils can be at- 
tributed to the peculiar method of employment known as 
“sub-contract ” had peculiar limitations imposed by the as- 
sumptions, that only cases of sub-contract, in which the workers 
were oppressed, were properly adducible as evidence, and that 
unless a man wasa sub-contractor his bad treatment of his 
“hands” did not come within the sphere of the Committee’s 
investigation. 

While many workers are sweated by sub-contractors, it is, 
in the opinion of the writer, demonstrable that there may be 
sub-contract without sweating, and sweating without sub-con- 
tract. 

Does the evidence bear out the assumption that sweating 
and sub-contract are co-extensive ? 

What is sweating? The evidence shows that this term is 
used to signify any undue advantage taken of working-men, 
as, for instance, giving a man 45s. for work valued at 58s. But 
this is not what the general public means by “sweating.” 
Other views held by a large class of workers are: ‘“‘We consider 
sweating to be the taking out of any undue profit from work 
that would otherwise, or that could otherwise, be applied to 
the labor put in that work”; and that, ‘“ when atrade unionist 
speaks of ‘sweating’ he means the payment of lower than 
union wages.” But the committee considered “sweating” to 
be something worse than this. For instance, those cases in 
which grasping money-lenders compel men who have fallen to 
pay from twenty to sixty per cent. The evidence showed that 
many of the work-people employed by many of the sub-con 
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tractors were imposed upon and cruelly treated—long hours of 
work for very little pay. On the other hand, it was shown 
thatskilled labor employed by sub-contractors earned good 
wages. The condition of the unskilled workers is deplorable 
almost beyond conception, but that of the more capable is by 
no means so bad. 

Sweating, in the sense of over-work, appears to exist in the 
work-shops of nearly all the tailoring sub-contractors both in 
the East and West End. 

Outside London, the sub-contract system, in Leeds and Liv- 
erpool, and in the provinces is less oppressive than is generally 
supposed. Sub-contract may be a good or bad method,but it is 
an extremely common method, and in many cases no charge 
of sweating is, or can properly be, made against the sub-con- | 
tractors. 

Many cases cited as instances of sweating are not examples 
of sub-contract. 

The serious charges made against the sub-contractor is that 
he depends for his remuneration upon the profit which he can 
get from the work of the employés, and the tendency is, 
under the circumstances, to sweat his workers, exacting an in- 
ordinate amount of labor for inadequate wages. 

Where we find this distinctive and reprehensible tendency, 
there we also find the sweating system. 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. 
Davip F. SCHLOss 
Contemporary Review, London, April. 


AMONG the most important methods of industrial organiza- 
tion suggested to satisfy the reasonable claims of the working 
classes is that known as Co-operation. 

The eloquent generalities, in the authoritative ‘“ Manual tor 
Co-operators,” by which the aim of co-operation is defined as 
a means “to control and bring into obedience to the highest 
moral law the process of production and distribution of mate- 
rial things,” and by which we are informed that in its relation 
to religious faith co-operation is “a new manifestation of the 
counsels of God for the redemption of man out of the slavery 
of the flesh to that of the freedom of the spirit,” do not state 
definitely the method of organization by which this lofty am- 
bition is to be attained. According to Mr. Holyoake, the his- 
torian of the movement, it is “that in which the purchasers 
and servants take all the profits of the store, the workmen and 
customers all the profits of the manufactory.” Cuv-operation is 
an association of contributing members, for the purpose of 
earning profits to be equitably divided. There are in the 
United Kingdom more than 1,500 “genuine” co-operative | 
societies, with a membership of upwards of 1,000,000, and pos- | 
sessing a share and loan capital of fully £21,000,000. 

The three principal forms of co-operative enterprise are : 

First, that in which persons invest their savings in the shares 
of joint-stock companies, and the entire profits go to the share- 
holders. 

Second, that which may be called the Rochdale type, in 
which, after the capital has received a remuneration, say 5 per 
cent., the profits are given to the customers under the name of 
“dividend on purchase.’’ The actual working of this type of | 
Co-operation shows that to regard it as a system based upon | 
considerations of equity is, to put it plainly, sheer nonsense. | 
To put the case in its simplest form: It said to the working 
classes who had to buy inferior articles on credit, “defray the 
rent of many shops, provide a living for shopkeepers, give a 
ruinous rate of interest, make losses good. If you will make 
all your purchases at our store and pay cash, we will work for 
5 per cent. upon the capital invested,’’ and “ you shall have the | 
fullest rights of partners, see all our accounts, and be empow--| 
ered to compel us to keep faith with you.” That is, Co- 
operation allowed its sleeves to be rolled up and its pockets 





| the 


searched, that it might not be suspected of playing a hidden 
ace. Cash payments are not universal among co-operators, for 
out of 1,255 societies in Great Britain, 721 gave credit in some 
form. 

Third, that in which the worker, as well as the capitalist and 
the customer, is admitted to a share of the profits. This may be 
called the “complete” form of co-operation, for by the allot- 
ment to employés of a “dividend on labor” at the same rate 
per £1 of wages as on each £1 paid for purchases, the addition 
to the normal wages is equivalent to from 5 to Io per cent. 

In the division of profits the greatest possible divergence 
exists between the methods adopted by different associations 
whose sole function is production, and there is a bewildering 
variety of ways used with regard to the proportion of the 
worker's profits which leads to chaotic confusion. 

The balance sheets of these associations show whether any 
addition has been made to the wages of the workers by this, 
the poorest of all forms of co-operation. ; 

Out of the whole number of 51 societies professing to give 
their workmen an “ equitable share ” in their net gains, only 17 
pM&d anything beyond wages, and the sum distributed as bonus 
amounted to £2,482. This was an addition to the earnings of 
a little less than 5 per cent. 

Here we have a decisive test of the efficiency of the co- 
operative method as a means of increasing the remuneration of 
labor. 

The facts stated fairly represent the system throughout the 
world. 

Co-operation has certainly enabled many working-men to 
supply their wants in an economical manner, has done much 
to promote thrift and something to develop intelligence. But 
we cannot assert that it has made any advance toward concili- 
ating capital and labor, or in increasing the remuneratfon of 
industry. 

A consideration of Co-operation will reveal economic falla- 
cies of the gravest character, and we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that the method of co-operation necessarily places the 
employé-employer in a position in which he cannot reconcile 
his natural open-handed liberality with his natural regard for 
his own interests, 

Association and thrift it has done much to promote. But 
Co-operation cannot claim to be the only form of association 
possible for working men, or to possess a monopoly in the 
promotion of thrift. 

THE SWEATING SYSTEM AND INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. 
—These two articles by Mr. David F. Schloss, published in the 
Fortnightly 4nd Contemporary, contain in a compressed form 
more valuable and accurate information than many a stout 
hand-book. The article on the “ Sweating System ” makes it 


_plain that attempts directed toward the abolition of sub- 


contract, as such, will not meet the evil, but will, on the con- 
trary, only serve to draw attention from the essential point; 
nor is it necessary to do much for the skilled workers who do 
not greatly suffer. The object to be aimed at is to prevent 
the enslaving of the unskilled worker, and one method advo- 
cated is the restriction of the immigration of poor foreigners. 
Another remedial measure is the enforcement of proper san- 
itary conditions in the sweating dens. 

Many people suppose that the cure of the evils of the 
“Sweating System” is in Co-operation. The article in 
Contemporary breaks down any such claim for 
Co-operation, showing that it has not done the one thing 
which it professed to do. It has not, to any app.e- 
ciable extent, improved the conditions of the workers as 


| workers, nor has it made good its purpose to “ reconcile the 


interests of the capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser, 
through an equitable division among them of the fund gener- 
ally known as profit.” We wait with interest the rejoinder of 
the Co-operators to Mr. Schloss’s irrefutable statement of facts. 
—Clementina Black, in The Labour Elector, London, April tg. 
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GOVERNMENT BY RUM-SELLERS. 
HOWARD CROSBY. 
The Forum, New York, May. 


WuHy not government by rum-sellers? It is a legitimate 
business, yet the very idea raises associations of dirt, disorder 
and crime. What is there in the rum-seller’s business to give 
this impression? Two facts stand out prominently: 

1. The business is immoral. To the saloon the police nat- 
urally go when they wish to find a criminal, for the saloon is 
the resort of idlers, loafers and roughs. A very large part of 
the distress among the poor in New York comes from the 
waste of money on drink. The rum-seller is warned against 
selling to a father, but what avails it, when scores of others 
will supply him with the deadly drink, and the warned rum- 
seller, when he thinks he is no longer watched, will resume his 
sales to the drunkard. ; 

If we go to the courts under the civil-damage act, the rum- 
seller, when convicted, is found to have no property to levy 


on. He swears that all his liquor and furniture are owned Ww 
his brother! In both processes the laws are defective. In the 
first place the Excise Board should have no discretion. Proof 


of breach of the law should compel forfeiture of license; and 
the civil-damage act should provide for imprisonment on fail- 
ure to pay the damages, 

The careless and depraved, who are legion, support the 
saloons, care nothing for the public good, nothing for example 
or influence, and have not enough interest in humanity to bear 
a feather’s weight of self-denial. 

2. A second fact regarding the rum-seller is the moral 
obtuseness into which he falls. He becomes accustomed to 
work evil, so evil loses, for him, its evil character. It is the 
experience of all who have had to prosecute saloon-keepers that 
they do not hesitate to break the laws, and are not to be be- 
lieved under oath. The exceptions are few. One prominent 
saloon-keeper in New York, in whose den several murders 
had been committed, told me with pride, that after he had made 
a wretch drunk, he carefully put him to bed until he recovered 
consciousness, This he considered a proof of his Christian 
character. 

Intercourse with high-bred men and attrition with cultivated 
minds, which, in other trades, helps the moral character, is 
wanting in case of the rum-seller. The frequenters of the 
saloon use language, illustration, story, argument, steeped in 
immorality, and the saloon-keeper must necessarily be affect- 
ed by such surroundings. 

Because of these two facts—the immorality of the business, 
and the liability to moral obtuseness in the rum-seller—gov- 
ernment by rum-sellers is dreaded ; yet in spite of this universal 
distrust of rum-sellers as a class, political trickery and political 
prostitution put them into legislative and executive office in 
city and State. What of New York to-day? Ten of the 26 
members of the Board of Aldermen are rum-sellers. These 
ten, with other four, like them, form a working majority to 
use their perverted moral sense in framing ordinances 
for the city ; so “‘ combines ” and “ boodle ” mark their legisla- 
tion. 


Like characters, through the power of the saloon, are sent to | 


the State Legislature. They cannot comprehend a moral pur- 
pose and are ever open to bribery. Neither temperance nor 
education can be rightly dealt with while these men sit at the 
source of legislation ; nor can the constitutional separation of 
Church and State be maintained ; neither can gambling and 
licentiousness be honestly treated. The saloon power openly 
boasts that it rules and intends to rule the wealthiest State in 
the Union. This, if a true prophecy, means the destruction of 
all moral barriers and the bringing in of criminal chaos. 
Kemedy—there is but one—the destructio: of the rum- 
shop. How can this be effected if the rum-seller rules? Why 
does he rule? for he and his followers form a small minority. 





_the first to smile. 





Their rule is the rule of an impudent oligarchy. Two classes 
are responsible for this condition of things. First, the partisan 
voters of good character and life, who lay aside conscience and 
common sense and put the party ticket above country and 
moral duty. Instead of rebuking party by an opposing vote, 
they go with their party and maintain corruption. Second, 
those who abstain from voting; New York has 20,000 such 
men, So it is estimated. These 20,000 could turn any election 
in New York City for good it they would exercise their right 
and do their duty. 


THE MORAL RESPONSIBILITY OF CRIMINALS. 
LouIs PROAL. 
Revue Philosophique, Paris, April. 


WHILE theologians and scientists alike find great difficulty 
in reconciling human liberty with divine prescience or with 
the determinism of nature, there is no question in legislation 
more clear, no predicate less controverted than that of free 
will. Absence of external constraint is the only liberty that 
the law recognizes in imputing responsibility for crime. The 
insane are considered irresponsible for the reason that it is 
impossible, or at least extremely difficult, for them to exercise 
control over themselves. Belief in free will is so natural to 
man that criminals themselves do not, doubt their moral re- 
sponsibility. As judge, counsellor, or prosecuting attorney, | 
have examined criminals of every age, rank, and condition, 
and have never found one that denied his freedom of will. 
Though profound philosophers and distinguished scientists 
consider murder, parricide, robbery and rape as necessary acts, 
imposed on criminals by the defects of their physical or psy- 
chical organization, it never occurs to the assassin, the 
poisoner, or the robber to present this ingenious plea. The 
desire to escape punishment impels them to resort to the 
strangest means of defence; yet no instance is known of a 
culprit saying to his judges, in the language of Moleschott : 
that his egoistic instincts were stronger than his altruistic; 
that he could not govern his actions as he would ; that his 
crime was the result of his ancestry, his nourishment, his ed- 
ucation, circumstances, and environment. None yet has 
availed himself of the excuses offered for him by Georges 
Renard: that he had inherited a vicious blood and still more 
vicious rules of conduct from his parents; that the fault lay in 
society. None has borrowed the plea devised on his behalf 
by Buchner: that he was the victim of his necessities and a 
defective cerebral organization, and had acted under an irre- 
sistible impulse of self-preservation. No criminal lawyer has 
ever advanced, for the defence of a murderer, the theory of 
Lombroso: that the crime was an instance of atavism ; that the 
accused had come into the world devoid of moral sense, with 
ferocious instincts derived from prehistoric ancestors ; that he 
was a psychical anomaly, dominated by passions and impulses 
of primitive man that by a physiological fatality had reappeared 
in his nature, an orang-outang in human form. If such a 
defence were presented by an advocate the accused would be 
Criminals feel themselves responsible ; 
they believe in their own free will. They are conscious of the 
wrong of their acts, accept punishment with resignation, and 
comprehend that it is deserved. Some even give themselves 
up to justice to expiate their crimes; and it is not rare to find 
among them one who sincerely repents his faults. If the 
criminal is not a hardened recidivist you will find him very 
sensible of the reprobation that he has justly incurred, im- 
ploring forgiveness in the letters he writes to his family and 
friends. Toledano, a trader in Tunis who was condemned to 
death for strangling a friend for his money, in the letters that 
he wrote before his execution said: “Conscience is no phantom 
of the imagination, nor the fear of the chastisement of men,” 
and in another place, “ Vice is not a physical consequence of 
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our organization, for, if it were, why is remorse so, terrible?” 
I have known accused persons to commit suicide before 
arrest, when they had every chance of escaping. La Mettrie 
thinks that criminals are more than sufficiently punished by 
remorse, and reproaches nature for having implanted in us 
this sentiment, which he tries to show is also experienced by 
animals. The determinists advance the frequency with which 
criminals deny their crimes as a proof of their moral insensi- 
bility ; and if, on the other hand, one speaks without repug- 
nance of his misdeeds, then, that to them is evidence of his 
lack of moral sense. The universal belief in free will they 
brush aside with the assertion that it is an illusion. 


INSANITY AND ALCOHOLISM.—Dr. Paul Garnier, in Annales 
@ Hygidne Publique, Paris.—Statistics prove that mental alien- 
ation has between 1872 and 1888 become about 30 per 
cent. more frequent in Paris, Insanity is more common among 
men than among women in the proportion of 55.6 to 44.4 per 
cent. It attains its maximum every year in June, and in its 
external manifestations appears in both sexes to be prom- 
oted by some influence connected with the spring season. 
The increase in cases of insanity in recent years has been 
largely confined to two types 
paresis. 





alcoholic mania and general 
The number of alcoholic cases has doubled in 15 years, 
and in the three years ending with 1888 the number of per- 
sons committed to asylums increased 25 per cent. The propor- 
tion of females tends to become more considerable, having 
grown from one-sixth to one-fifth in 15 years. Alcoholic 
mania is subject to wide monthly variations, increasing rapid- 
ly in the spring time, and attaining the maximum frequency is 
June. Observations of the delirium of alcoholism show that 
its reactions are becoming more violent and fatal, a fact than 
can legitimately be attributed to the toxic quality of the 
beverages in use at the present time. General paresis hat 
more than doubled in frequency in 15 years, and shows a ten- 
dency to become more common among woman, the percentage 
of females having grown from 21.4 to 28.8. Like alcoholic 
mania and all other varieties of mental disease, but in a more 
pronounced degree than any, attacks of general paresis are 
most frequent in the spring, reaching the maximum in May. A 
comparison of the curves of increase of alcoholic mania and 
pfogressive paresis indicate ‘clearly a correlation in their rapid 
progression. 


THE MONEY POWER. 
C. I. B. BRANE. 
Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in Christ, 
Dayton, O., April. 

WE are now the richest nation in the world, having in our 
possession about $65,000,000,000, exclusive of all public property 
and $3,093,000,000 invested and owned abroad with a rate of 
increase which will enable us to more than double our national 
wealth every 30 years! The wealth of the United States now 
exceeds the total wealth of the whole world at any time pre- 
vious to the middle of the 18th century, and if our present 
prosperity continues, at the close of the next century we will 
have accumulated not less than $700,000,000,000 ! 

Some are passionately enamored of these statistics, and say 
they prove progress and prophesy perpetuity. 

We concede that wealth indicates progress, but we deny 
that it guarantees national perpetuity or advance in virtue and 
religion. The “almighty dollar’ has two sides and two in- 
scriptions—frogress on one side, danger on the other. 

I. On the “‘danger” side we note the zweguality of wealth. 
The income of the richest hundred Americans is stated to be 
three times as large as that of the richest one hundred English- 
men and probably exceeds $1,500,000 each. In Mr, Shearman’s 
table the distribution of wealth between three classes is as 
follows :— 














Class Families Wealth Average. 
es «8 225,310 $4 3,900,000,000 $186,567 
Middle . . . 1,200,000 7,500,000,000 6,250 
Working. 11,565,000 11,175,000,000 968 


‘‘Within 30 years, the present methods of taxation being con- 
tinued, the United States will be substantially owned by less 
than 50,000 persons.” 

Consider the fact that more than four-fifths of our families 
earn less than $500 a year, and the economic situation assumes 
a still graver aspect. 

Just before he died Mr. Grady, of Atlanta, said: “ The great 
struggle in this country isthe fight against the consolidation 
of power, the concentration of capital, the domination of local 
sovereignty, and the dwarfing of the individual citizen.” 

It seems that when a nation is favored with great material 
prosperity, the people are cursed with the extremes of vast 
wealth and grinding poverty. 

The same thing is already true of us as of Roman society in 
the days of Seneca. 

Money, like musk, is useless unless distributed. We have 
seventy men with $2,700,000,000 in their pockets; and 70,000 
tramps whose aggregate wealth is not sufficient to buy a 
biscuit. 

All attempts to regulate this evil in a scientific and socialistic 
way must fail. 

Doubtless a healthful change could be effected through 
methods of taxation; but, aside from this a more equal distri- 
bution of the wealth of the country depends chiefly upon an 
individual recognition of the law of responsibility in Christian 
Ethics, which demands that the money power shall be used 
unselfishly for the welfare of all. That rule adhered to will 
solve the problem. 

II. The effect of the money power on national and individ- 
ual life. It is a risk to be rich. 

The history of Rome when reckless extravagance and 
shameless profligacy prevailed is repeating itself. 

Money, too, has corrupted the ballot-box, and says who shall 
lead the procession to the White House and the Senate. 
The Star-Route steal, the Credit-Mobilier concern, the Gar- 
field-funeral-whiskey-bill, the colonies in Canada, composed 
of bank-thieves, defaulters, and giant swindlers, furnish us with 
added examples, if proofs are demanded. 

III. The Christianization of the money power is essential to 
the salvation of the nation. 

The law of service is the supreme condition of permanency. 
The nation that will not serve God shall perish, and how can 
we serve God and mammon? What we mean by the Christiani- 
zation of the money power is the transmutation of wealth into 
Christian influences which shall edify saints and save sinners. 

Most of the wealth of the land is in the hands of men and 
women of evangelical churches, and yet the heathen enjoy 
less than the one-hundredth part of that vast wealth. 

The man who does not devise liberal things for the Lord’s 
cause and fails to furnish his family with an example of sys- 


| tematic benevolence, but hoards up money for them to use 


after his death, leaves his children a dangerous legacy—one that 
will likely prove a cuise to them and their children. Can a 
man refuse to give to the Lord 47s own money and still be a 
Christian ? Can a man serve God and mammon? Can the 
spirit of Christ dwell in the heart of astingy man? Can those 
who refuse to support the Gospel be saved? And, if not, do we 
plainly and kindly tell them so? 


— 


IN the Nouvelle Revue, April, E. B. discusses the advantages 
of the smokeless powder, the secret of which the enemies of 
France have ineffectively sought todiscover. Pointing out that 
in war the offensive always has the last word, he covertly 
urges his countrymen to choose the hour for the war of re- 
venge while superiority in weapons is theirs. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR THE ARID LANDS. 
J. W. POWELL. 
The Century, New York, May. 


FARMING in the arid regions must be entirely different from 
the cultivation of the soil in those parts where the rain-fall is 
sufficient. The history of two decades exhibits this fact: that 
in part the irrigated lands are owned and cultivated by men 
having small holdings, but in larger part they are held in great 
tracts by capitalists, and this tendency is on the increase. 
When the springs and creeks are utilized, small holdings are 
developed, but when the rivers are taken out upon the lands 
great holdings are acquired. Spanish land-grants, railroad 
grants, and various acts of Congress have favored the posses- 
sion of large bodies of land by the wealthy few. Under the 
Preémption Act, the Homestead Act, and the Timber-culture 
Act, a title to two square miles of land could be acquired by 
one individual. Companies engaged in irrigation followed in 
the main one of two plans; they either bought the lands and 
irrigated their own tracts, or they constructed irrigating works 
and supplied water to the farmers. Through the one system 
land monopoly is developed; through the other, water 
monopoly. Some of the water companies are foreign, others 
are from Eastern cities, and a few are in the West. 

In the development of these companies there has been much 
conflict. In the main, improvident franchises have been 
granted, and when found onerous the people have impaired 
them by unfriendly legislation and administration. The 
whole subject, however, is in its infancy, and the laws of the 
Western territory are inadequate to give security to capital 
invested in irrigating works on the one hand, and protection 
to the farmer from extortion on the other. For this reason 
the tendency is to organize land companies. 

While investments in water irrigation are exceedingly 
attractive, at present both investors and farmers are alike bad- 
ly protected and the lands and waters are falling into the 
hands of middlemen. 

Evii is threatened by an era of possibly unparalleled specula- 
tion, but let us hope that wisdom in our statesmen may avert 
the impending calamity. 

Whence is to come the capital and the labor by which 100- 
000,000 acres of land are to be redeemed? It will cost about 
$10 per acre, or $1,000,000,000. The experience furnished by 
the redemption of 6,000,000 acres shows that an average of 
$50 per acre is a small estimate to be placed upon the lands 
yet to be redeemed. Thus there is a prize of $5,000,000,000 to 
be secured by the investment of $1,000,000,000. 

A proposed plan may be summarized as follows: 

1. The capital to redeem by irrigation 100,000,000 acres is to 
be obtained, and $1,000,000,000 is necessary. 

2. The lands are to be distributed to the people, and we have 
no proper system of land laws by which it can be done. 

3. The waters must be divided among the States; as yet 
there is no law for it, and the States are now in conflict. 

4. The waters are to be divided among the people, so that 
each man may have enough to fertilize his farm, each hamlet, 
town and city sufficient for domestic purposes, and every 
garden be supplied. 

5. Forests on hill, plateau and mountain must be saved from 
fire, that the sources of water may be protected, and the peo- 
ple furnished with needed lumber and wood. 

6. The grasses for flocks and herds must be protected and 
utilized. 

7. The great mineral deposits—coal, iron, gold and silver— 
must be kept ready to the hand of industry and the brain of 
enterprise. 

8. Factories must be created and utilized. 





Millions of men and thousand of millions of money, must 
be used in these great enterprises. Shall Government supply 
the men and means, or, shall the work be left to the genius 
and organizing energy of the people themselves ? 

We say to the government: Hands off! Furnish the peo- 
ple with institutions of justice, and let them do the work for 
themselves. 

We propose that the entire arid region be organized into 
natural, hydrographic districts, each one to be a commonwealth 
within itself, for the purpose of controlling and using the great 
values which have been pointed out. 

Local, State and general Government must each bear its 
part. In each district let there be a court established to adju- 
dicate questions of water-rights, timber-rights, pasturage-rights, 
and power-rights in compliance with both special and general 
law. Let there be appeal to higher courts, and let the people 
provide their own officers for management and control. Let 
each State provide courts for the adjudication of cases coming 
up from different districts; and let the United States Govern- 
ment provide for the distribution of the irrigable lands to the 
people, the Government retaining possession of all undeveloped 
mining lands. 


SLOYD: ITS AIM, METHOD AND RESULTS. 
FIRMANN B. ARNGRIMSSON. 
Popular Science Monthly for April. 


THE word “Sloyd is the Anglicized form of the Swedish 
word “Sléjd,” which formerly denoted general handicraft, 
but is now the technical term for a new system of physical and 
mental training. The root, in the old Norse, from which the 
word arises, is s/degd and is allied to the English word S/y. 

Origin.—The originator of this system was a celebrated 
Finnish teacher named Zygnaus, who advocated it first in his 
native land, Finland. About fifteen years ago it was intro- 
duced into Niiis, Sweden, by two teachers named A. Abra- 
hamson and O. Salomon, who made great improvements in 
the system. 

Aim.—The aim is almost exclusively the development of the 
body and cultivation of the mental faculties, a minor result 
being increased facility in the use of the hands with different 
kinds of mechanical tools. 

Method.—This is based on the theory that mental training 
should go hand-in-hand with physical development. The 
chief principle appears to be that the origin of knowledge is 
at first objective, and the pupils are given tools with which to 
make objects like models which are supplied as guides in the 
work. Oral and individual instruction is given much more 
than class exercise. The work must be well done, nothing 
either careless or defective being passed over by the teachers. 

The course consists of three grades, an elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced course. 

Sloyd resembles some systems of industrial teaching in 
having tools and needing bodily activity, but does not aim at 
teaching with a view to a future calling facility with the 
hands and leading out of the mental faculties with resultant 
bodily development are the chief aims. 

The originators of the Sloyd system claim that it should be 
generally adopted as a complement to the other studies in 
public schools. It has phenomenal success in Sweden and is 
finding favor in Great Britian, France and Germany. About a 
thousand teachers have been already trained in the Niais 
school in Sweden. 

Results in America.—During Nov., 1888, Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw opened a school of the Sloyd system in the Warrenton 
Street Chapel, Boston. Mrs. F. S. Fiske was appointed su- 
perintendent, and Mr. G. Larsson, a former Niiis teacher, gave 
the instructions. Of the nearly one hundred and fifty of vari- 
ous ages and both sexes who availed themselves of this kind 
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of instruction oeden the school year, from November to ie! 
fully one-third were lady school teachers. 


There are also | 


several deaf-mutes in the Boston school who are making | 


marked progress. 
the number of pupils has increased to.over two hundred. 


The last report of this school shows that | 


About fifty of the pupils have begun the normal course. 
| have two cables elevated 50 feet above the other two, and a 


When a series of models has been finished, lessons are given 
in sharpening tools. The following is a partial catalogue of 
the models, tools, exercises, material, etc.: 
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| Bridge and the venaiuaion wt its trafic u under the direction nd 
the Federal Government in the person of the Secretary of War. 

The suspension piers will be of steel 500 feet high. The 
cables will be four feet in diameter. Those of the Brooklyn 
Bridge are only 15 1-2 inches. The cables, instead of being 
all placed on the same level, as inthe East River Bridge, will 


truss work of iron between them which will add to the 


| strength of the structure. 


In models there is a wedge, flower-pin, pen-holder or cutting- | 


board. The exercises are whittling, splitting, sawing, plan- 
ing, boring and nailing. The tools include knife, rule, pencil, 


The Brooklyn Bridge has two railroad tracks, and runs 
trains at the rate of ten miles per hour. The North River 


| Bridge will have six tracks, with provision for other four, and 


splitting-saw, jack-plane, centre-bit, files, hammer and bench- | 
hook. The material used is hard and soft pine and white | 


wood. 


Elementary lessons are given in drawing, such as making | 


parallel lines, free-hand drawing in curved lines, circles, etc. 

The Buston school has been very popular and promises 
much benefit to all who attend this new course of instruc- 
tion. 


WINTER TEMPERATURE ON THE LINE OF 
PROJECTED SIBERIAN RAILROAD. 


S. WOIEIKOFF. 
Russische Revue, St. Petersburg, April. 


THE mean temperature of January at Tchelyaba is 17 
degrees, centigrade ; between Omsk and Lake Baikal, 
19 degrees to 22 degrees; on the Transbaikal line, from 25 
degrees to 32 degrees; on the Ussuriline, from 24 degrees at 
its northern end to 14 at Vladivostok. Along the entire route 
the cold sometimes exceeds 4o degrees, the freezing point of 
mercury, and over a considerable part of it the temperature not 
infrequently remains below 50 degrees for several days at a 
time. If frosts of 30 degrees interrupt traffic in European Rus- 
sia, causing steel wheels, axles, and sometimes ra‘ls, to break, 
would not the conditions on the Siberia lines occasion still 
greater difficulties, and even affect the security of the iron 
bridges? These questions ought to be decided by experimen- 


run trains thirty miles per hour. 

The whole length of this bridge, including anchorages, will 
be 6,500 feet, the Brooklyn Bridge being 3,700. The length of 
each land span will be 1,500, and the length of the middle 
span 2,850, while that of the East River Bridge is only 1,600; 


| the width of the bridge will be 86 feet, or only one foot larger 


THE | 


tal tests, which could best be made at the university town of | 


Tomsk, lying on the line of the proposed railroad. Low tem- 
peratures have different effects, not only on the human organ- 
ism, but on railroads, according as they are accompanied by 
a still atmosphere, or by more or less violent winds. When the 
wind blows at arapid rate the interior of iron objects grows 
cold quickly. On the plains of Western Siberia, west of Ob, 
the line is exposed to heavy winds and frequent snow-storms. 
In the mountainous regions of Central Siberia the strength of 
the wind diminishes. In the Transbaikal at the coldest period 
of the year there is the least wind. From Vladivostok to the Us- 
suri district severe north and northeast storms occur in autumn 
winter, and spring ; however, there is generally no snow, and 
therefore no danger of a stoppage of traffic. Beyond the 
mountains the winds are not strong, but there are often heavy 
falls of snow, which will make it advisable to preserve forests 
and plant trees along the line of the railroad. 








THE PROPOSED NORTH RIVER BRIDGE between New York 
City and Jersey. The necessity for this bridge is found in the 


fact that about forty millions of people cross the Hudson | 


River at New York every year. 

The pian contemplates locating the Jersey end on the 
meadows between Hackensack River and Bergen Hill. A cut 
100 feet wide is to be made in the hills west of Jersey City, and 
the stone thus obtained will be used in making concrete, both 
for the anchorages and in the foundation of the piers. 

The New York City end will be located about Fourteenth 
street. 

The present proposal is to put both the construction of the 


in this dimension than the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The estimated cost of this stupendous structure, including 
material, workmanship, land damages, interest, etc., is $40,000- 
ooo. As the necessary legislation is in progress of being 
granted this bridge will apparently be built, and will require 
ten years’ time.—Sczentific American, May 3. 


OIL IN New ZEALAND.—Much interest has been aroused by 


f | the strong indications of the existence of petroleum in New 
rom 


Zealand, near the town of New Plymouth. The wells which 
have been sunk for drinking-water are so strongly impregnated 
with rock-oil as to be useless for drinking purposes. Pulver- 
ized iron ore is found for a distance of a hundred miles along 
the north coast of the island, but cannot be utilized for lack of 
fuel. Should petroleum be found it would open at once a great 
iron industry, besides supplying the adjacent countries and 
continents with oil, their supply now coming from Russia and 
America.— Science, New York, May 2 


AsoutT TORNADOES.—The first facts noted are that the at- 
mosphere is unusually calm just before the tornado approaches, 


_ and these violent conditions occur most frequently between the 


| year. 





months, April and August,or during the warmest season of the 
The air is sultry before the violent change begins,and it 
has been generally found that the clouds in the course of the 
storm move with the surface winds from right to left. The 
velocity of the storms is about forty miles per hour, and thun- 
der-storms are frequent during,and in the region of,the tornado. 
The velocity of the destroying whirlwind is much greater 
than that of the general storm, being about two hundred and 
sixty miles per hour. 

James P. Hall of Brooklyn supplies some scientific data 
about the relation between sun-spots and the occurrence of 
tornadoes, showing that there is some influence from the sun 
operating on the atmosphere. The article shows that meteorol- 
ogists in various parts of both Europe and America have 
noticed this coincidence. 

S. S. Moreland, of Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va,, relates a marvellous instance of a lightning discharge 
which struck Newcomb Hall in that city during the forenoon 
of Feb. 24th last. The bolt, or ball as it appeared to those 
who saw it, struck the building, damaging it extensively in 
each of its three stories, and finally entered the ground and 
injured several water pipes full of water under a high pressure. 
One observer saw one ball of fire, another saw a number 
descending on the building, while each of two men, who were 
standing on the street, and looking in different directions, 
thought he saw a ball of fire about fifty feet away, and high in 
the air. A curious fact about the occurrence is that though 
tin on the building was doubled back, and glass knocked off, 
yet the building was not ignited.—Sczentific American, Mav 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD AND RECENT DISCUSSIONS. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O., April. 


RECENT controversies which have been excited by the action 
of the Board relating to certain applicants for appointment to 
the foreign field, are about to pass into a new phase, or to be 
merged into a wider movement of thought. Something more 
is seen to be at stake than the fortunes of a few missionary 
candidates or of the officials in a missionary Society, some- 
thing which aftects radically the whole missionary enterprise 
of the age, and the general interpretation of the Gospel and 
the Christian faith. 

Agencies and methods for evangelizing men and nations, in- 
volving the highest temporal and eternal interests of vast pop- 
ulations, are under inquiry and are subjected to the severest 
.tests. 

Let us cite a summary of the facts which have drawn the 
attention of the public to the decision of the Board. During 
four years only seven candidates for missionary service have 
appeared at the Committee Rooms in Boston whose cases 
were embarrassed by their attitude toward the hypothesis of 
future probation, and only five of these failed of appoint- 
ment on this ground. All these persons, at time of their ap- 
plication, were students; one at Yale Divinity School, one at 
Wellesley, one at Chicago Theological Seminary, and four at 
Andover. The assertion is often made that great numbers 
have been kept back from offering their services to the Board 
by the action of the Prudential Committee in declining to 
appoint the candidates referred to. While this assertion has 
not been proved, note the opposite bearing fact, that the new 
missionaries sent out by the Board, during the last three years, 
have exceeded the number sent during the previous three 
years by 43; an increase of more than 50 per cent. 

The decisions of the Prudential Committee were followed, 
during the meetings of the Board at Des Moines (1886), at 
Springfield and New York, by earnest and prolonged discus- 
sions. 

The Board, by its deliberate and decisive action, cordially 
approved what the Committee had done in this matter and 
instructed the Committee in its future missionary appoint- 
ments to exercise the same caution in guarding the Board 
from any committal to the doctrine of future probation. A 
second time the Board declared the hypothesis of future pro- 
bation to be no part of the message of the Gospel to men, and 
instructed its Committee to exercise renewed caution against 
committing the Board to its approval. 

The great stir that followed the decisions of the Board indi- 
cated the fact, that these young men shared the views of their 
teachers or other influential friends, and were thus, in a sense, 
the representatives of a tendency in theological thought re- 
cently developed and somewhat widely current. The interests 
of a new movement in Theology were thus touched, and all 
those who desired to see this new theology thrive and gain 
wider recognition, made these young men a rallying point, and 
sought to identify them in their relations to the Board with 
the advancement of the new opinions. [t would be curious 
to consider how much of this strange literature sprang from a 
deep, unconfessed sense, that in contending against the Pruden- 
tial Committee and in behalf of the new theologians, they were 
unsettling the foundations of the historic faith and life of the 
Church, and enlarging the area within which numan liberty 
and passions may move without restraint and without rebuke. 

One partisan aim has been steadfastly maintained—to force 
the Committee to a virtual committal of itself and of the Board 
toe the approval of this hypothesis and the new theology of 
which it forms a part, by sending into the field men who hold 
this view. This remains, to-day, the chief, if not the only, 








menace to the peace of the churches and the unity of the 
Board. 

The question immediately at issue has never been the truth 
of the new views, or the liberty of these young men to hold 
and teach them. The first of these questions is a theological 
one; exegesis, metaphysics, logic and the testimony of history 
are rightly appealed to for the answer. The second question, 
namely, the liberty of these young men, or of any men to hold 
and teach the new views, is not challenged. This liberty is an 
intrinsic part of our Protestant birth-right and of our civil and 
religious institutions. 

The real question before the Committee has been one of 
fidelity in the administration of atrust. The Committee is 
appointed to interpret and carry out the will of the Board. 
The Board exists to receive and disburse gifts for the evangel- 
ization of the world. With the several schools of theology, as 
such, it has nothing to do; it cannot discriminate between 
Old School and New;; it is not adapted to such uses. It is not 
an ecclesiastical court, neither is it the guardian or advocate 
of the orthodox faith. It has a distinctly practical aim, and it 
has followed this aim with singular steadfastness and simplicity 
through all the four-score years of its glorious history ; it seeks 
to plant and sustain Christian agencies in the unevangelized 
parts of the earth, in order to preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, to gather churches of true believers, nourish a self-sup- 
porting and self-propagating Christian life among those peoples 
in the most direct and effective way possible. The evangeli- 
zation of the world is its one great purpose ; and all its activi- 
ties and methods are shaped to this end. 


AN AMERICAN BOARD OF THEOLOGY FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


J. P. GULLIVER. 
Andover Review, April. 


No one should be quick to declare such a Board superfluous. 
It is not a self-evident proposition that the theological peculi- 
arities which may be safely tolerated in the pastor of an edu- 
cated Christian congregation can be safely deported to a 
community from which all religious faith has disappeared, and 
which has become equally hospitable to any creed that comes 
to it, if backed by the authority of the locomotive, the tele- 
graph, and Christian civilization generally. The protection of 
orthodoxy in the current theology is not quite the same thing 
as discipling the nations, nor is the formulation of an improved 
scientific theology identical with preaching the Gospel to every 
creature, closely as they are related. A Board of Commission- 
ers, qualified to superintend military academies, or to draft 
models for steamships, may not be the men to select the best 
officers to guard an Indian frontier, or to lead a naval engage- 
ment. During the late civil war it was not the men of highest 
rank at West Point who proved the best generals. Lincoln 
was a better strategist than Halleck, because Lincoln knew the 
enemy, while Halleck knew only manceuvres. Grant only cared 
to put down the rebellion, while McClellan was bent on a 
model army organization. Martinets are not soldiers, neither 
are dogmatists missionaries. 

When Jonathan Edwards left Northampton and became a 
missionary to the Scockbridge Indians, if “‘ The Board of Com- 
missioners,” then representing in Boston an English Missionary 
Society, to which Edwards had applied for appointment, had 
assumed the theological function we are now discussing, it is 
quite likely a long correspondence would have been evolved, 
conducted affectionately but sharply, as to the undesirableness 
of serving Christianity in his comminuted form to North 
American Indians. 

It will serve to draw the line of definition still further about 
the functions of our Board of Theology, if we fancy this Board 


_ 
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of Commissioners of the year 1750 informing their missionary 
candidate that, not being fully satisfied as to his views respect- 
ing the prevalent Arminian speculations, and especially being 
left in son‘e doubt as to his faithful application of the West- 
minster doctrine of the universal condemnation of all heathen, 
to the dead braves and non-elect infants belonging to the 
Stockbridge aborigines, among whom he desired to preach the 
Gospel, they would hold his application “ under advisement,” 





not in the expectation that they should see their duty more | 
clearly, but that he might mature his own views by remaining | 


in Northampton until he had completed the treatises he then 
had in preparation, entitled ‘“‘The Freedom of the Will,” 
“ Original Sin,” and ‘‘ God’s End in Creation.” 

The Board, whatever the fact might be, would seem to be 
caring more about the result of a theological controversy in 
Boston than for the salvation of the Indians in Stockbridge. 
All this would have the appearance of inconsistency, not to say 
insincerity, which, if these Boston Commissioners had then 
come to be a “ Prudential Committee,” they would, doubtless, 
have been prudent enough to avoid. It would not have been 
strange if such a course had made these missionary officials 
pose before the public as theological martinets. 

Over and above this mistake of making the salvation of the 
heathen wait for the settlement of every illusive hypothesis 
and doubtful exegesis in the minds of candidates, another re- 
striction upon our Board of Theology for Missions seems to 
be necessary, a restriction both suggested and imposed by 
experience. It is that our Board of Theology for Missions 
shall not understand itself as set for the defence of a sound 
theology at home. New views seem “ perversive and divisive ” 
and generally dangerous to those who do not apprehend the 
defects in the old views which give rise tothem. In fact “ im- 
provements in theology” usually are somewhat crude until 
they have been smelted over in the fire of controversy. Buta 
missionary board cannoi safely undertake to bear its testimony 
against the new views by setting up a boycott against those 
who hold them, excluding them from its offices and mission 
fields. 

If in Edwards’ time such a board had strongly approved his 
personal fitness to be a missionary, but had written them that 
they had also a personal duty to discharge in reference to 
certain “ improvements in theology,” which he had announced, 
and that they could not commission him as their missionary un- 
til he had purged himself of all complicity with said ‘‘ improve- 
ments” which their home society, without knowing much 
about them, had pronounced “ perversive and divisive,” it is 
easy for us to see now, at a distance of 150 years, that such a 
theological board would have come to grief. 

To those who have had a personal knowledge of all the facts 
in this matter from the beginning, it is plain that our Board 
have entered upon this foolish and hopeless crusade in such a 
way as to array against them, not merely those whom they 
think to discredit by their violent and largely unintelligent 
condemnation, but every friend of devout and candid investi- 
gation. 

The functions of an American Board of Theology for Mis- 
sions may be indicated as pertaining to the manner and fro- 
portionateness of missionary teaching, and to a strong emphasis 
upon those truths and facts of Christianity which are zmmedz- 
ately essential to the salvation of the individual soul. 

If Edwards had been exhorted not to give undue prominence 
in his missionary sermons to the distinction between natural 
and moral ability, and if he had been urged to press upon his 
Indians, without undue prolixity, the duty of immediate re- 
pentance and faith in Christ, the Board would have been 
clearly within the limits of its theological functions. But had 
it insisted that Edwards should accept, unqualifiedly, the Cal- 
vinistic hypothesis of the loss of all moral ability in Eden, and 
deny, unqualifiedly, the hypothesis of a present moral ability, 
clogged and enervated by a voluntary unwillingness over 
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have started a question upon which they were even less quali- 
fied than he to pronounce a dogmatic decision. Nor can there 
be any reasonable doubt that if the present Board and the 
present Prudential Committee had then been in power, Jona- 
than Edwards would have been refused an appointment as 
missionary to the Stockbridge Indians. 

Perhaps I can best give my meaning by condensing it into 
formal votes. 

Voted—That it is the desire and purpose of this Board to 
send out missionaries who shall know nothing among the 
heather. save Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and to decline 
to send those whose interest and convictions concerning 
any of the mere concomitants and accessories of the 
doctrines of the Gospel are so strong as to endanger the in- 
tegrity or proportionableness of their message. 

Voted—That observing these restrictions, as to degree and 
proportion, the Prudential Committee are instructed to use a 
large liberality as to the form of those methods of harmoniz- 
ing and systematizing the doctrines of natural and revealed 
religion, concerning which methods there is a wide difference 
of opinion among evangelical theologians. 

V oted—T hat in reference to cases now under advisement, 
awaiting definite instructions from this Board, the Prudential 
Committee are requested to seek personal interviews and 
other forms of direct communication with the parties con- 
cerned, in order to ascertain whether certain ambiguous 
terms in their previous communications do not bear to them 
a meaning consistent with the tests laid down. 

Voted—T hat in these and in all future cases in which the 
question of theological fitness shall come up, the candidate 
shall have the privilege of personal interviews with individual 
members of the Prudential Committee, and with the Committee 
as a whole, and also the privilege of appealing from their 
decision to the Board itself. Thetime may be near at hand 
when the little leaflets of questions sent out to candidates 
from the Missionary Room will culminate with the Hopkinsian 
test printed in heavy-faced capitals, “‘Do you feel willing to 
leave the government of the universe entirely inthe hands of God, 
while you go forth to preach the Gospel to every creature, or 
do you feel an unconquerable desire to have a hand in it your- 
self ?” 


CRUMBLING CREEDS. 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
Twentieth Century, April 24. 


‘‘ How do you account for the great change that has taken 
place in the religious thought of the world?” 

Greater intelligence among the people, with an effort to 
establish the unknown by the known, or investigation by the 
use of what is known. Thus the common people are brought 
nearer to the learned professions and the authority once 
wielded by universities, synods, ecumenical councils, or the 
highest tribunals, is not accepted unless the intellect is satis- 
fied. The disagreement among the learned made it necessary 
for the people to examine both sides, and they formed an 
opinion of theirown. This is true in reference to medicine, 
law, literature and art, but to a far greater extent is it true in 
the religious world. , 

When the creeds were made, they were in harmony with the 
general ignorance of man, they agreed with the sciences of their 
day. Declared to be the expressions of absolute and eternal 
truth, they could not be changed without rejecting their au- 
thority. The priests measured all assertions of truth by their 
creeds. But the discovery of the numerous facts against 
them and the intelligence of the congregations made it neces- 
sary, while retaining the old words, to give to them new mean- 
ings, by which the cruel was softened and the absurd partia 
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explained. But this would not suffice. The creeds were no 
‘longer believed—only occasionally preached, the words must 
be changed. The ministers began to apologize. Apology is the 
prelude to retreat. The most explicit and therefore the most 
‘absurd of all the creeds, the Presbyterian, the old Congrega- 


tional, was written at a time when cruel punishment was | 


general. Every atrocity was perpetrated in the name of jus- 
tice, and the people believed that God would do as they did. 
They would have kept a victim for years alive in the flames if 


it had been possible, and therefore they believed that God | 


> 


punished eternally. 

As man becomes civilized he becomes merciful, and these 
creeds begat feelings of horror. 

All orthodox creeds are alike infamous. You will find in 
every one the blossom of mercy and the oak of justice, but 
around them are coiled the serpants of infinite cruelty. 

Orthodox Christians began to perceive that God ought to 
be as good as they were. They could not inflict eternal pain, 
and they doubted that God would. 

We are testing all opinions by the known facts. He who 
objects to having his opinions thus tested is regarded as a 
bigot. 

Intelligent religionists desire a creed that will bear the test 
and criticism of science. 

Another fact in this connection is, that the religions of the 
world have become known to us, and we have discovered that 
they have exactly the same foundation as our own. The re- 
ligious scholars proved that these religions did not have a 
supernatural origin, and others using their methods on our 
religion succeeded in overturning it. 

These are a few of the reasons that creeds are crumbling. 
But the great reason for the unpopularity of the orthodox 
creeds is, that they teach the dogma of eternal pain. 

The belief in eternal punishment has driven millions from 
the Church. Love fought the dogma of eternal revenge. 
Every creed in which is this dogma is doomed. Every church 
teaching the infinite lie must fall. 





LITERATURE AND MUSIC. 








LITERARY CRITICISM. 
F. W. FARRAR. 
Forum, New York, May. 


EVERY year scores of books are published by authors who have 
neither learning, originality, insight, style, nor any single in- 
tellectual or literary faculty. If they have over-estimated their 
own powers, the completeness of their failure will be a punish- 
ment sufficiently poignant to induce the critic to refrain from 
pouring his oil of vitriol into their wounds. 

But there are books of a higher order which seem to rouse 
almost into ferocity the dislike of critics. It is especially true 
of those which have had the misfortune to be over-praised at 
first, such as Mr. Martin Tupper and Mr. Robert Montgomery. 
Their success, at first, was remarkable, the first notices of 
their works ecstatic. The critics found themselves mis- 
taken, then turned round savagely upon the well-intentioned 
authors, Five lines of Dante, a single page of Shakespeare, 
may be worth ten times.over all that Montgomery ever wrote, 
but if the same methods were applied to Dante or to Shakes- 
peare, how easy it would have been for so brilliantly clever a 
critic as Macaulay, as it was for Voltaire, to show that Shakes- 
peare was a drunken savage, and that of Dante’s poems, the 
“Inferno” was revolting, the ‘‘ Purgatorio,” dull, and the 
“ Paradiso ” unreadable ! 

Indeed, Dante and Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton have not 

escaped these methods. Horace Walpole called Dante ‘‘ ex- 
travagant, absurd, disgusting ; in short, a Methodist parson in 
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Bedlam!” Samuel Pepys thought “ Othello ” “a mean thing, 
and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “‘ the most insipid, ridic- 
ulous play I ever saw in my life.” Bacon's “/nstauratio Magna” 
was described by an eminent contemporary as “the silliest of 
printed books.” Hacket calls Milton “a petty school-boy 
scribbler,” and another spoke of him as “ the author of a pro- 
fane and lascivious poem called ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ”’ 

Critics not only wield the club of Hercules, but, unhappily, 
wear the ring of Gyges. They can strike tremendous blows 
in the dark, and are endowed by invisibility and impunity 


_with a concentrated egotism—Dr. Whewell called it “ we- 


gotism ”’—which brings out, in some men, their very worst 
qualities ; base writers are rendered more unscrupulous by 
concealment. Speaking of critics ex masse, | should not be 
disposed to lay to their charge much worse faults than those 
which belong to the vulgar multitude. For, as Matthew 
Arnold said, it is the eternal spirit of the multitude to catch 
up popular cries, to shout down the unsuccessful, and to 
trample savagely on the fallen. 

As for sty/e, if a critic thinks a writer’s style bad, he can say 
so as little offensively as a gentleman and a good man should, 
nut wilfully misrepresenting, nor picking out one or two sen- 
tences as though they fairly exhibited itstenor. Carlyle’s effect 
upon his age was produced, in great measure, by his style; yet 
his style was for some time denounced as a travesty of Eng- 
lish, which was perfectly intolerable. A’man who is simple and 
honest should have sufficient self-confidence to dare to be 
himself. Any one who chooses may see how impotent the 
literary journalists have shown themselves to recognize genius, 
and how equally impotent thay have been to check its recog- 
nition by fairer judges. We all know how Coleridge wa; 
abused like a pickpocket . how Shelley was almost goaded to 
madness. Prejudices and nicknames die hard, but the world 
comes round to him who waits. 





THE INDEBTEDNESS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TO THE 
LaTIN.—Professor Frederico Garlanda, of the University of 
Rome, in The Chautauguan, April.—The English language is 
composed largely of Germanic elements inherited from the 
Anglo-Saxons, and Latin elements contributed by the Normans, 

The Latin elements are connected with, at least, two-thirds 
of the English vocabulary, and can be divided into two classes: 

1. Latin words, for which there is no exact equivalent in 
Anglo-Saxon. These words refer generally to social life, 
morals, religion and science. 

2. Latin words and roots, for which there is a corresponding 
word in Anglo-Saxon. These supply a great store of syno- 
nyms, by which can be expressed many shades of thought, 
which other languages lack. For instance, the Germanic 
languages have but one root (/ué, /zeb) to express all conceptions 
of Jove; the new Latin languages have also only one root 
(am), but the English has both roots, and thus it has lovely 
from the Germanic root and amiable from the Latin root. 








IDEAL BOOKS AND IDEAL CULTURE. 
FREIHERR VON GROTTHUSS. 
Unsere Zeit, Letpsic, March. 


WHEN Sir John Lubbock conceived the notion of forming 
a list of the hundred best books of all times, Germans took 
little interest in the project till they tound that of their entire 
literature, only the “Song of the Nibelungs” and Goethe’s 
“Faust” and “Wilhelm Meister” and Heine’s poems were 
given a place. Then a Berlin publisher and two littérateurs 
set to work to ascertain the consensus in Germany as to the 
hundred best books. No one asked why there should be pre- 
cisely one hundred ; but the originators of the inquiry, when 
the opinions came in, marvelled to see the list expand inte 
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thousands. Karl Bleibtreu thought that not more that four 
books by the same hand should be included, a procedure 
towards the author who has been so lacking in modesty as to 
write five of the best books which can scarcely be defended on 
grounds of criticism. For the same authority Petrarch, 
Tasso, Ariosto, and Camoens were simply dead, and of the 
Russian poets, while he mentions Dostojevski, he passes over 
Tolstoi in silence. Ernst Eckstein’s intellectual development 
owed much to one of Paul de Kock’s novels, while ‘‘ Hamlet” 
roused no emotion. Theodor Fontane reads the good and 
the bad in Heine with equal pleasure. Paul Lindau admires, 
but has no feeling for Goethe’s prose. Eduard von Hartmann 
would exclude Humboldt’s ‘‘ Cosmos” and Liebig’s “Chemical 
Letters,” to which others give a high place. Dr. Paul Nie- 
meyer’s list of thirty-two treatises on hygienic subjects is 
matched by Karl du Prel’s of thirty-six mystical and spiritual- 
istic stories and tracts. Max Schneidewin magnifies Albert 
Moeser among modern German poets, while forgetting the 
latter’s master—Robert Hamerling. Prof. Sepp considers 
Schiller the pride of the nation, but thinks he would have 
done better not to write “ Tell,” because it kindled the aver- 
sion of the Switzers for Austria and Germany—another new 
principle of criticism. 

Dr. Windthorst, the Clerical leader in the Reichstag, protests 
against the tendency to ignore Catholic literature, and, while 
pressing duties prevent him from going into the subject, 
names three religious books that certainly could not with 
justice be left out. 

The evolution of a catalogue of the best books by the suf- 
frage of literary men called forth two essays on the value and 
influence of literature. Anton E. Schoenbach in “ Lesen und 
Bildung” defines the highest education as that which ab- 
sorbs the best that men have thought and handed down to 
their posterity. Materialistic and practical objects have ob- 
literated the literary and artistic influences that made the 
Germans the most idealistic of nations before 1870. The 
German youth is crammed in the school with dead and use- 
less knowledge, and in the university he obtains special and 
professional acquirements in abundance, but not an education. 
Prof. Karl Haehnel in “ Die Schéne Literatur als Bildungs- 
quelle” thinks the highest kind of education is that which 
makes one least one-sided. Individual development is neg- 
lected in this epoch of opportunism and utilitarianism. In 
modern Germany, especially in Prussia, it is the ideal of a 
citizen that is held in view rather than the ideal of a man. By 
the sacrifice of all the higher intellectual powers the State 
constitutes a mill that works automatically, with wheels fitting 
into each other admirably, but it grinds no corn. Division of 
labor is a modern principle that could be carried out to per- 
fection without reducing the individual to a soulless tool. A 
man can be an excellent public functionary, and at the same 
time a man of cultivated intellect. As the military profession 
is the most respected in the Prussian State the life and man- 
ners of the army lieutenant are the popular ideal of refine- 
ment, while technical and professional proficiency in the 
conception of the average man is the goal of intellectual 
ambition. 





THE “ ASCANIO”™ OF SAINT-SAENS.—Camille Bellaigue, in 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris—The orchestral score of M. 
Saint-Saéns belongs, like M. Saint-Saéns himself, to the 
Left Centre. It plays in“ Ascanio”’ an important, sometimes a 
preponderant, rdle, but not the only rdle. It accompanies in 
the true and eternal sense of the word; it does not outrun. 
Like no other musician that I know of, he makes it serve the 
melody as a bodyguard, not asa gendarme, It supports and 
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aids the voices, instead of crushing them ; the ally, the help- | 


mate of the singer, it is never the tyrant, nor the valet, nor the 
accomplice. The orchestration of M. Saint-Saéns is simply 
marvellous. It unites modern fantasy and exuberance with 





classical soundness and sustained power. It is brilliant with- 
out tinsel; it has force without roughness, grace without 
archness, dignity without heaviness. M. Saint-Saéns notably 
uses the quartet, which he handles like the great masters. 
He makes it the firm foundation of his instrumentation. He 
obtains from it the most pleasing effects, the most varied tones. 
The ordinary instruments he employs like no one else. Even 
harps, usually either pretentious or vulgar, yield novel effects 
to him, and strengthen and ennoble the score of “ Ascanio,” 
in the place of cloying. 





A NATIONAL WANT: A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL, in the Fort- 
nightly Review for April, presents a plea for an English journal to 
correspond to the French Revue Militaire de [Etranger. The 
crying want of England is a fair, complete statement of the 
facts of her relation to other nations. The Monroe doctrine is 
impracticable for her, even if it were desirable. Party men 
are concerned, not so much to speak the truth as to set forth 
what will subserve their party ends—secure the next election to 
Parliament. Competent, skilled men in every department 
make known their views, but too often this memoranda re- 
mains in the desks of the ministers, because their publication 
would at the moment distract public attention and interfere 
with party success. There must be some way by which /acfs 
can be stated independently of their political bearing. The 
English mind demands truth and in the long run will have 
it. How better can it be secured than in some such way? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAROUN BEY. 
JULES SIMON. 
La Lecture, Paris, April. 


HAROUN Bey wasa Turk, an Albanian by birth, an Armenian 
Christian in religion. On completing brilliantly his studies in 
the Collége Charlemagne and in the Ecole Centrale he buried 
himself in Albania in a magnificent palace between the sea 
and the mountains. Though he had but one wife, he was con- 
strained to maintain a sham harem; for in Turkey, while celi- 
bacy rouses suspicions of libertinism, monogamy brands the 
wealthy Bey with the deeper stigma of Christianity. Haroun 
pined for freer conditions, and after the French Republic was 
established, crying ‘‘ Uéz libertas wi patria,” he migrated to 
Paris with his wife and her companions. His first thought 
was to rear a beautiful chapel for the Nestorian rite. The 
Ministry of the Interior refused permission. He projected 
an imposing procession of Armenian Christians that would 
attract the attention of Paris. But no—at the moment of dis- 
solving the congregations and "putting churches under seals, 
the government could not afford to give religious assemblages 
the liberty enjoyed by electoral caucuses and socialist clubs. 
‘What harm can they find in it?” he asked me, and I told 
him that they were afraid that his one hundred and fifty 
Armenians would upset the government in going to mass, 
just as they were that one hundred and fifty Jesuits would dis- 
turb the State by teaching Greek roots. In reference to his 
supposed second and third wives and the band of odalisques 
in his Oriental household, his friend informed him that noone 
could interfere unless his legitimate wife should make com- 
plaint. He took his son to the Lyceum of Charlemagne, his 
old college, telling the head-master that he did not wish him 
to study Latin, and was surprised to learn that he had no voice 
in the matter, as the curriculum rests on the decision of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Being a foreigner he could, 
if he wished, allow his boy to grow up in ignorance ; but if he 
were a Frenchman he would be compelled to have him taught 
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singing, modelling, and military drill. Bringing laborers from 
his own country, he was told that he must pay them sixty cen- 
times an hour, according to the scale of wages approved by the 
municipal council, and a few days later he was called to the 
Prefecture, and ordered to send back to their homes three 
hundred of his six hundred Albanian workmen, and hire 
Frenchmen in their stead, for a regulation had been adopted 
forbidding industrial employers to have more than one-third 
of their force foreigners. The magistrate said that the num- 
ber of foreign workmen permitted might be diminished by fu- 
ture regulations to one-fourth or one-tenth, and that if the men 
should protest against the employment of any foreigners, and 
should go on strike, he would do best to yield at once, as the 
municipal council would vote money to support the strikers. 
His men were accustomed to work eleven hours per day til] a 
committee waited on him and informed him that nine hours 
was the working-day. He insisted that those who chose to 
earn the pay for eleven hours should be permitted to do so, 
but was told that it was impossible, and that in the Labor 
Exchange the subject was discussed of reducing the work-day 
to seven hours. An overseer, disobeying express instructions 
in order to make a small profit, swung a mason’s scaffold with 
old rope, and in consequence was himself thrown to the 
ground and injured. Haroun, who procured medical attend- 
ance and supplied the family with money, was dismayed at 
being summoned before the criminal court, and condemned to 
pay a heavy indemnity for an accident that was the employé’s 
own fault. This was too much. He threw up the great pub- 
lic contract that he had undertaken, and returned to Albania. 
“ Liberty,” he exclaimed, “I find nowhere. You Frenchmen 
are governed and regulated to death.” ‘You are wrong,” I 
made reply. “1 may dislike the measures of the government, 





i may be dragged before the courts, and unjustly condemned. | 


Still the judges were nominated by the Minister of Justice, and 
the Minister of Justice by the President of the Republic, the 
President of the Republic was elected by the two Chambers in 
Congress, and the members of the two chambers were chosen 
by the electoral bodies of the French people, in which I have 
the right of suffrage. All these people form the constituted 
powers, and I am one ten-millionth of the power that consti- 
tutes them. I form a part of the sovereign authority. I may 
be gagged and plundered and imprisoned, yet I am free.”’ 





ROTTERDAM AND DUTCH WORKERS. 
RICHARD HEATH. 
The Contemporary Review, London, April. 


THE origin of Rotterdam is prehistoric. With an excep- 
tional position at the outlet of the Rhine and Meuse rivers, 
with the Thames gaping on the opposite shore, its early prog- 
ress was so slow that at the close of the War of Independence 
it was regarded merely as first among the minor cities in the 
States-General. 

At the present time its commercial importance is greater 
than that of Amsterdam; and the respective progress of the 
two cities is seen in the growth of their populations, the in- 
crease during the last fifty years in Rotterdam as compared 
with Amsterdam being as 3 to 2. 

Holland is ruled by a small class of influential people. The 
suffrage is limited to 300,000 electors, not one working man in 
twenty, and not a single dock laborer having a vote. 

Among the Dutch ruling class there are some who struggle 
for justice, and one or two disgraceful laws have been removed 
from the penal code, but few positive reforms have been made, 
and as late as 1872 it was penal for workmen to combine for the 
betterment of their condition. 

Governmental dilatoriness in the direction of reforming the 
evils of a long-established labor system is noticeable. For in- 





stance, eight years elapsed between the appointment of a com- 
mission to inquire into the conditions of child labor, and the 
publication of the report, and it took another three years be- 
fore a law prohibiting child labor was passed; and it was not 
until fifteen years later that a law was obtained limiting the 
labor of women and persons under sixteen years of age to 
eleven hours a day and, interdicting them from work at night 
and on Sunday. The commission, which began its inquiries 
into the condition of the working-man in 1887, has as yet cov- 
ered only a fraction of the country. 

While Holland is a commercial country and its well-to-do 
classes among the richest in Europe, its workers are miserably 
paid. The average weekly wages throughout the country are 
IIs. to 12s.; in Rotterdam, from 16s. to 20s. The annual 
average of a docker in Rotterdam for seven vears was £38. 16s. 
I 1-2d., little more than 15s. a week. The Dutch skilled work- 
man cannot make more than 4s. a day. 

The working-man is miserably fed. He rarely tastes meat. 
Vegetabies and tea are his chief articles of diet. One author- 
ity describes the food of workers as consisting of “‘ potatoes 
and gin.” The increase in the consumption of alcohol in 
Holland of late years is very considerable. The excise on Gin 
yields annually £2,000,000. Rotterdam exports in one year to 
England 24,250 cattle, 19,850 calves, 22,880 pigs, and 285,000 
sheep. 

Out of a total of 1,300,115 houses in- Holland in 1886-87, 


258,630 had only one room; 479,642, two rooms; 241,551, three 
rooms; 104,908, four rooms; 67, 710, five rooms; and 147,674, 
six rooms or more. It appears by these statistics that the 
poorer class is seven times as numerous as the richer. Thus we 
see the bulk of the Dutch people are on the road to that terrific 
gulf which yawns in every city in Europe and America, and 
that they have no means of making themselves heard; for in no 
country in Europe does poverty more completely imply the loss 
of political power. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY. 
JOHN R. SPEAR. 
Chautauguan, Meadville, Pa., May. 


AFTER the war, among the multitude of subjects demanding 
immediate considerations, our Navy was almost forgotten and 
matters went on from bad to worse. We were ashamed of 
our old rotten ships, when we compared them with the 
ships of other countries, and it became evident that something 
must be done to improve our naval forces. It is a curious fact 
that a map, prepared by a patriot in the hydrographic office, 
brought about this change. We saw at a glance, that New 
York, the metropolis, was at the mercy of the foreign iron- 
clads, and we also learned that nineteen other great sea-ports 
had little or no defence against a foe coming in ships. 

Now, we have made a magnificent beginning in the direc- 
tion of adequate naval construction. The most important 
work thus far has been in the building of guns, because good 
guns on poor ships make a better combination than poor guns 
on good ships. We have at the present time the best guns 
made. In the last six years we have advanced from the 9-inch 
smooth-bore with a charge of 1o pounds of powder, pushing a 
70-pound projectile, having an energy of 847 foot-tons, to the 
1o-inch rifle charged with 425 pounds, hurling a projectile 
of 850 pounds with an energy of 25,990 foot-tons. This projec- 
tile can pierce 26 inches of solid wrought iron, or any iron- 
clad afloat. 

An American lieutenant has invented a rapid-fire gun that 
will hit a 6-foot target five times in thirty-one minutes, and 
pierce four inches of steel armor at 1,000 yards. 

. The torpedo has been brought to such a state of perfection, 
that two hundred pounds of explosive gelatine can be thrown 
with accuracy a mile, and, exploded on the deck of a war-ship, 
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would break her beams and destroy her machinery ; if exploded 
in the water within twenty-one feet of the ship, the shock 
would send her to the bottom. 

Of the new ships built, or provided for, eleven are armor- 
clad, and thirty-one but slightly protected. Of the eleven, two 
are really battle-ships, five are old monitors remodelled, one a 
harbor-defence vessel, one a nondescript invented by a 
“‘hoosier,” and one a steel 
ships, now building, may be called steel 
mored belts ten to twelve 


hulks with ar- 





iron-clad. Two of the battle | 


inches thick protecting the | 


machinery ; they have two turrets ten or twelve inches thick, | 


the base defended by a steel redoubt, and carrying guns of ten 
and twelve-inch calibres. 

These are the swiftest battle-ships afloat, averaging seventeen 
knots. 

Plans have been accepted for a third ship of 7,500 tons. 

The harbor-defence vessel, which is to be built at San Fran- 
cisco, is really a monitor with sixteen inches of steel armor 
on her sides, two turrets encased in sixteen inches of armor, 
and around them steel barbettes fourteen inchesthick. One 
of these turrets is to carry a 16-inch rifle, and the other a 14- 
inch rifle. In a fair fight she can whip a fleet of battle-ships. 

Five old monitors are to be improved by building the modern 
steel barbette about the base of each turret. Each one will 
carry four 1o-inch rifles, the most effective weapon ever given 
to a war-ship. They will also carry rapid fire-guns. The non- 
descript is a sort of monitor with an oval deck not over four 
inches thick. She is to carry heavy ordnance and a dynamite 
gun, but her distinctive feature is the provision by a number of 
tanks and pumps for her partial submersion when going into 
battle. 

There is a fleet of thirteen little 2,000-ton monitors lying 
asleep in the James River. Their hulls are first class, and they 
could be made very efficient in harbor defence. 

The ram, not yet completed, is a shipand a projectile in one, 


with an armored deck, and duck-bill nose ; she will be a terror | 


to any enemy trying to blockade an American port. The 
cruisers are thirty-one unarmored vessels, graceful in out- 
line, swift in movement, powerful in battery, and of great 
endurance. 

From the Dolphin tothe Petrel of less than a thousand tons 
displacement, to the stately Ba/tzmore with 4,413, all armed 
with the best weapons precisely suited to their size and service, 
they are all of greatest service to the American Navy. Asan 
example of the speed attained by these cruisers the Baltimore 
on her trial trip, September 14, 1889, averaged 19.6 knots an 
hour, an unequalled record, and since then she has done bet- 
ter. The (Charleston made 19.5 knots. But as the coast 
line of the United States is 20,000 miles it is evident that after 
all we have only made a beginning in naval defence. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 
WILLIAM WALLACE JOHNSON. 
New England Magazine, Boston, April. 


IN the year 1871 Congress voted “that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may establish such stations on the coasts of Long 
Island and New Jersey for affording aid to shipwrecked vessels 
thereon, and furnish such apparatus and supplies as may in his 
judgment be best adapted to the preservation of life and prop- 
erty from such shipwrecked vessels.” Here begins the Life 
Saving Service of the United States, which was, through the 
influence of Hon. S. I. Kimball and the Hon. S. S. Cox, thor- 
oughly organized. Its work now extends along all our coasts. 
The number of stations in commission for the year ending June 
30, 1889, was 225,—173 on the Atlantic and Gulf coast, 7 on the 
Pacific, 44 on the Great Lakes, and 1 at the falls of the Ohio 
River at Louisville, Kentucky. The service is divided in twelve 








districts. Each district has its superintendent and an assistant 
inspector. The estimated number of lives rescued and amount 
of property saved during the years from November 1, 1871, to 
June 30, 1889, was: number of persons rescued, 42,359; number 
lost, 505; value of property saved, $60,352,092. During the 
year ending June 30, 1889, from a total of 3,384 lives involved, 
3,068 were saved ; and the value of property saved during this 
time was $5,054,440. The number of regular surfmen employed 
at the several stations varies from one toeight. Each member 
of the crew is required to have a certificate from a surgeon of 
the Marine Hospital Service showing that he is physically 
sound and between twenty-one and forty-five years of age. 
The keeper, in addition to these requirements, must have an 
ordinary education and some experience in the managing of 
surf boats. 

The pay of keepers is not more than $800 per year. The 
wages of the surfmen are $50 per month for the time included 
in the “active season.” The salaries of the district superin- 
tendents vary from $1,200 to $1,800 per year. The general 
superintendent receives $4,000. Most of the stations are pro- 
vided with the International Code of Signals. The surfmen 
patrol the beach from two to four miles each side of their 
houses four times between sunrise and sunset. A system of 
the exchange of checks is used to show that the patrolmen 
have gone over the distance assigned, and that all is well along 
the shore. 

The crews are drilled in the use of the beach apparatus and 
the handling of the life-boat, and are also instructed in the 
restoring of the apparently drowned. 





THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 
FREDERICK K. SAUNDERS, LIBRARIAN. 
New England Magazine, Boston, April. 


In August, 1836, John Jacob Astor devised the sum of 
$400,000 for the founding and endowment of a free 
public library, to be located in Lafayette Place, New York. 
He designated Washington Irving, J. G. Cogswell, and 
William B. Astor as constituent members of its board of 
trustees. These gentlemen subsequently became its executive 
officers—Mr. Irving its president, Mr. W. B. Astor his successor, 
Mr. Cogswell its librarian, or superintendent. The library 
was incorporated in January, 1849; and its first building was 
opened in January, 1854. At that time 80,000 volumes had 
been collected, of such a character, that men like Hum- 
boldt, Lepsius, and Bunsen referred to the institution as one 
in which the whole world is interested. 

In 1859 the second hall was erected; this with the ground 
on which it stands; was the gift of Mr. William B. Astor, who 
added $550,000 to the estate of the institution. 

The third hall, uniform in style with the two preceding 
buildings, erected in 1881, was the gift of the late John Jacob 
Astor, Esq., who also by his will has bequeathed to the trus- 
tees of the library the sum of $400,000, the income from 
which is to be applied for the purchase of books, the whole 
amount of his benefactions to the institution being upwards 
of $850,000. 

The value of the entire properties of the institution—its 
buildings, books, and invested estate—is estimated at two mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The library edifice extends 200 feet front by 100 feet in depth ; 
and has accomodation for 500,000 volumes. 

The last report (December 1889) shows that the whole num- 
ber of volumes in the library then was 231,984; and something 
like 12,000 pamphlets. The number of readers during the 
year, 64,210; and visitors admitted by accredited letters of 
introduction to the alcoves, 10,226; volumes consulted, 170,547. 
The endowment fund has been increased from $1,430,112.23 
to $1,498,409.61. 
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POLITICAL. 





SUPREME COURT DICISION ON 
TER-STATE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


So far as the practical results are concerned, 
we doubt if it makes much difference to the 
Prohibition States, because it merely affirms a 
right which the liquor sellers have been exer- 
cising for years, viz., of importation from other 
States. They may indeed work more openly 
and confidently, but that will be about all the 
difference so far as we are concerned, and that 
may be achange for the better. With High 
License, however, it is very different. That has 
no foundation whatever left to stand on, as is ac- 
knowledged by its supporters themselves with 
half ludicrous amazement. ‘‘ The decision is as 
disastrous to High License as it is to Prohibi- 
tion,’’ savs the Philadelphia Press. Not so. 
Prohibition is practically where it was before, 
in its fight against the very existence of the 
saloon. But High License can no longer col- 
lect its fees from those who sell as agents for 
outside dealers, and is stranded high and dry. 

What next? On to Congress, which can 
alone give Prohibition or other States the right 
to enforce regulations over imported liquor. 
The decision is thus a blessing, making the 
question by legal necessity, as the Prohibition- 
ists have always claimed it to be by political 
necessity, a National Question. 

Congress must act now or all restriction is 
endangered. But suppose it refuses to act. 
Then we stand exactly where we did, but High 
License has an obstacle it never met before and 
was never expected to meet. It is a National 
Question. ON TO WASHINGTON!—7%e Voice 
(Prohibition), New York, May 8. 


THE scope of the decision as interpreted by 
some to include all selling in any State of 
liquor, provided the original package be not 
disturbed, is so self-evidently absurd that it 
seems impossible for any one to entertain it. 
True, the State cannot interfere with the recep- 
tion by any one of a package of liquor, but the 
moment he undertakes to dispose even of that 
package he comes within the power of the 
State, and such must have been the intention 
of the decision on the very face of it.—Aur- 
lington (la.) Hawkeye, May 2. 


IN- 


THE decision rather pleases the third party- 
men who spell prohibition with a big P, just as 
they are pleased with any disaster to their 
cause which, in their view, may increase the 
number of their political sympathizers. The 
sincere friends of Prohibition, however, de- 
plore it though they differ in the amount of im- 
portance that they attach to it, some claiming 
that as the burden of proof will rest with the 
seller, a difficult matter to decide, and as the 
original package cannot be broken there will 
still be less harm done than many have feared. 
—ZInter-Ocean (Rep.), Chicago, May 3. 

THE liquor question, now relegated to the 
domain of national politics, is there to stay, 
and will exert a most powerful influence in the 
next elections, for many who have voted for 
prohibition on State but not on national 
tickets must change their course. The success 
ef the Republican party in several States has 
been due to its adoption of prohibitionist ideas, 





and it must now make that its national salen 
or give way to another party. In either case it 
will lose the election.—Chicago Herald (Dem.), 
May 2. 


THE decision, which is ordinarily looked at 
in its relation to prohibition, is just as im- 
portant in its effect upon license and _ local | 
option. Some remedy tor this intolerable con- 
dition must be sought. It cannot be found in| 
national prohibition, but only in the line indi- 
cated in the decision itself, viz., an enactment 
by Congress that importers of Saeeticating | 
liquors into any State shall be subject to the | 


laws of the State. To permit a non-resident | 


to exercise privileges denied to a resident is an | 
anomaly which should be eliminated without | 


delay.— Boston Journal (Rep.), May 3 
This is unquestionably a very grave calamity, 
annulling as it does not only all prohibitory, but | 


even all license legislation, and permitting every | 


man in the United States to bring into our midst 
and to sell intoxicating drinks in any form, 
at hisownsweet will. The one thing that remains 
possible, an appeal to Congress, we hope will | 
be done at once, and a movement thus be inaug- 
urated to avert the impending calamity as 
speedily as possible,—7%e Christian 
(Cong.), Portland, Me., May 3. 


Ir becomes now an imperative duty for the | 
friends of prohibition and fair play to push for- 
ward the bill which has already been presented | 
for ‘‘ Congressional permission for States to 


Mirror 


protect themselves against imported intoxi- | 


cants.” 


forth every effort.— Northwestern Presbyterian, 
Minneapolis, May 3. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BILL.— 
The defeat of the bill is certainly discouraging | 
to the friends of international honesty and liter- | 
ary honor. We are sorry to see that while the 
bulk of the negative vote came from the Demo- 
crats, as might have been expected, there were 
a few Republicans following in the lead of 
Mills of Texas and Bland of Missouri. After 
all, the enactment of the bill is only postponed, 
for it isa measure that is bound to win in the 
end. It looks as if the bill was badly managed 
and brought to a vote inathin House, when less 
than a hundred of its supporters were present. 
We believe that a clear majority of the House 
favors it.—Mail and Express, New York, May 3. 


Piracy Approved.—The bill was voted 
down on the principal that pirated books are | 
cheaper for the masses than protected books. 
That may be true, but does not the same prin- 
ciple apply with equal force to every kind of 
personal property? The opposition was based 
on the assumption that there is no such thing as 
literary property; that an author has no right 
to the product of his labor, and is entitled to no 
protection save what Congress may see fit to 
give him. This view extended would sweep 
away the whole system of property and estab- 
lish communism. The United States is the 
only nation that legalizes piracy of foreign lit- 
erature.—New York Herald, May 3. 

The arguments against the bill were mainly 
based on the claim that its enactment would 
put an end tocheap literature. In point of fact 
this would not be the case, but the belief that it 
would appears to have decided this important 


This will be opposed by liquordom, | 
but can be carried by sober men if they will put | 


[May 10, 1890. 


"question the wrong way.—New York Tribune, 
May 3 ‘ 
| The vote is disgraceful to the House and to 
igs country. The effective argument against 
| it was, that it is cheaper to steal a book than to 


| pay for it. 


| The friends of the bill in carrying 


on an ‘‘ educational campaign” did not begin 
| early enough with their Congressmen. Appar- 
| ently, to have a Congressman favor a just ar 
“right bill, he should be ‘‘ caught young” and 
‘sent to Sunday-school or other places of ethical 
| culture where the doctrine that it is wrong to 
| steal is taught.—Mew York Times, May 3 


THE UNiTED STATES SILVER BILL is the 
product of an unnatural alliance between two 
The silver 
men wish to keep the price of silver up to the 
| highest point attainable. The inflationists de- 
sire to cheapen money, or depress the value of 
currency to the lowest point. The Bill 
| not serve both of them. 

} 


The immediate advantage seems to be with 


| parties of antagonistic interests. 


will 


the silver men. By and by the inflationists’ 


| turn will come. Each side must then begin to 


| 
look for new friends, 


and contrive new methods 
| for maintaining or conducting their raid on the 
| Treasury and on the public. 

Possibly by that time, commor-sense and com- 
| mon honesty may have found a leading place in 
| the United States Legislation to the equal dis- 
|appointment of both parties.— 7%e 


| London, April 21. 


Times, 


| 

CATHOLICS as CiTIZENS.—Religious intoler- 
ance dies hard in New England. The Boston 
Committee of One Hundred now brings in a 
| proposition to disfranchise Roman Catholics. 
| The plea is made that their allegiance to the 
| Pope is paramount to their allegiance to the 
| United States Government. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Extracts from the 
Pope’s last encyclical letter and the utterances of 
various Catholic dignitaries are cited in sup- 
port of this theory, and, in point of fact, a very 
bad case is made out against the American 
Catholic. But it is far more apparent than 
real. The American Catholic places the 
Church above the Government in things spir- 
itual and the Government above the Church in 
matters temporal, 


The American Government 
has no firmer friends than the Catholics within 
its borders. Their voice has been heard in 
every council, 





their blood has stained every 
' battle-field, their labor has contributed great- 
ness to every state; their wisdom, eloquence 
and courage have done much to make the Gov- 
ernment what it is, ard nothing can turn them 
against the mighty temporal structure they 
have helped to rear. The doctrine of the Bos- 
ton Committee wi!l not meet with much favor 
from the great body of the Protestant people. 
They are far too liberal to entertain such 
bigoted views. The very fact that only one- 
eighth of the population of the United States 
professes the Catholic faith is enough to brand 
the Boston Committee as alarmists.—Houston 
Daily Post, Texas, April 29. 





CANADIAN RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—lf we rightly understand the meaning 
of its recommendations to Congress, the United 
States Senate Committee on Inter-State Com- 
merce desires that the Grand Trunk and the 
Canada Pacific be given the choice of obeying 
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the United States Inter-State Commerce law, 
just as if they were American lines, or with- 
drawing from American territory. It will be a} 
truly extraordinary commentary upon our efforts 
to make ourselves a ‘‘ self-contained’’ country, 
should our two great railroad corporations, for 
whose benefit we have incurred gigantic liabili- 
ties, be forced to submit themselves and their 
business to the decrees of foreign legislation.— | 
Lhe Toronto Mail, May 5. 


LITERARY 


language and ideas—in Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, on the Black Sea 
coast, at Constantinople, Smyrna, Adrianople, 
Salonica, Monastir, Prevesa, Janina, Scutari in 


| Albania, at Bucharest, Braila, Galatz and other 


towns in Roumania, at Athens, the Pirzus, 
Patras, Corfu, and other towns in Greece. In 


| order to give more consequence and prestige to 
| these establishments for gratuitous, popular in- 
| struction and strengthen Italian influence in the 


| East, the young Prince of Naples has been sent 


INCREDIBLE IGNORANCE.—The report of the 
Committee of the United States’ Senate relating 
to the effect of the competition of Canadian | 
trade routes upon the operation of the Ameri- 
can Inter-State Commerce Act, is, as was inevi- 
table, against the Canadian routes. 

It is in our interest that Canadian rail- | 
ways should be prevented from carrying Ameri- | 
can freight at low and Canadian freight at high | 
rates. But the generosity of the Committee in | 
the matter of railways disappears entirely in | 
the matter of canals. As in the fisheries’ dis- | 
pute, the ignorance displayed by their attitude 
is incredible and unpardonable.— 7‘%e Montreal | 
Daily Witness, May 5. 


FOREIGN. 


THE ITALIAN POLITICAL SITUATION.—It is 
doubtful whether the financial and economical 
question affords sufficient grounds foracampaign 
against the Ministry, although we can see no 
other argumenc on which a successful attack 
could be based. In its domestic policy the 
Ministry have proved their ability to reconcile 
liberty with order. After many years of inac- 





tion, useful reforms have been inaugurated in | 


on a journey, the itinerary of which comprises 
the majority of the towns where there are Ital- 
ian schools. The places are well chosen. In 
most of them Italian inftuence is working to 
supplant the influence and ideas of France, and 
will succeed unless the French Government 
hastens to take the measures imposed on it by 
the circumstances.—/acgues St. Cere, in La 
Figaro, April 21. 

HUNGARIAN EMIGRATION.—The police meas- 
ures for the prevention of emigration have not 
had the desired result, as anyone will acknowl- 
edge who is acquainted with the conditions ex- 
isting in the counties of Upper Hungary that 
are affected by emigration. At the end of the 
seventies scarce a few hundred of our country- 
men figured in the statistical returns of immi- 
gration taken at the American ports, whereas 
last year they numbered more than fourteen 
thousand, and the movement is unfortunately 
still on the increase. Not only indigent labor- 
ers, but even small proprietors, selling or leas- 
ing their farms, go forth to seek in a foreign 
land the fortune that their native country de- 
nies. The people are not seduced by agents, 
but are driven away by the unfavorable agricul- 
tural conditions of Upper Hungary. There 
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nearly all the more important branches of the| can be no more eloquent agent to rouse the 
public administration ; provision has been made | love of travel in every vigorous laborer than the 
by efficacious laws to make the relations be-| arrival of a few hundred florins in the home vil- 
tween the various social classes correspond bet- lage from America. No petty police measures 
ter with the ideas of the present time ; and the | will restrain him. What deep wounds this emi- 
ground has been prepared for fulfilling the | gration inflicts on our fatherland only those can 
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severity, and it seems to us to be the very root 


of the recent Imperial Rescript about luxury and 
exclusiveness in the army. 








He does not pro- 
pose to have his military organization impaired 
_ by so much attention to questions of birth and 


| fortune. 

To understand the greatness of the change 
which this order introduces, we must recall one 
of the traditional rules of the Prussian army. 
| Theoretically, birth has in that army no claim, 
_ but practically no man can either enter it or 
| rise in it without the consent of his brother of- 
ficers, and especially of his commanding officer, 
| who in this regard is the virtual president of a 
| close corporation, which sends in lists to the 
| final authority. This system increases brother- 
hood in the corps, but it develops that demean- 
or towards the men against which the Emperor 

recently protested, it immensely diminishes the 
| reserve of officers, and it is hopelessly opposed 
to every modern idea. 

The Emperor sweeps it summarily away. 
And this is not by a quiet, confidential circular, 
but by a public Rescript by which he must 
stand, and which is understood to be so fully 
meant that four commandants of high rank, un- 
able to endure what they think almost a degre- 
dation of their corps da’ élite have sent in their 
resignations.—London Spectator, April 12. 


GERMAN COLONIAL SCHEMEs.—The colonial 
policy has entered on a new stage of develop- 
ment. Dr. Peters has sent news tothe coast: he 
lives, and there seems to be no doubt that on his 
march into the interior he has concluded treaties 
with native rulers and made new acquisitions for 
Germany. Upon this comes the intelligence 
that Emin Pasha also, with a strong following, 
has started in the commission of the German 
Empire on an expedition into the interior of 
the Dark Continent. It is not known what 
Object has been set before him, but it can be 
unquestionably assumed that he likewise is 
seeking colonial annexations. The original 


promise to the Provinces in a peaceful way, | 
with respect for the rights of alland provision for | 
the alleviation of social misery. The ecclesi- 


astica! policy, which has been depicted as ag | 


fully appreciate who live in the affected dis- 
tricts. Even though the emigrants send back 
to their families many thousands of florins 
every year, and in consequence land has risen 


Bismarckian colonial programme has been de- 
parted from in all its parts. The German 
Government no longer restricts itself to pro- 
tecting trade in transmarine regions where it 
has gained a firm foothold, but seeks conquests 





gressive toward the Church, has been proved to | considerably in value, this does not compensate by force of arms, and leaves it to the future to 
be strictly a defensive one demanded by Italian tor the loss to our agriculture of so many stal- | determine whether trade in these regions will 
interests. The foreign policy, having silenced | wart laborers. Many, indeed, come back home | follow after. The sad experiences that France 
the accusations of rashness and provocation, | with their savings after three or four years; but |has had with this method have often been 


easily overcame the more recent »bjection that | 


by the retirement of Prince Bismarck it lost its | tranged from their homes, feel oppressed by the | heart our domestic lessons 


chief point of support. The colonial policy, | 
inherited under the most unfavorable condi- | 
tions, has resulted in a series of effective suc- | 
cesses that have secured for Italy in Atrica one | 
of the best possible positions.—Za Aiforma, | 
Rome, April 17. 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS IN THE East.—M. Crispi, | 
who allows no discussion of his financial policy, 
may object to my exposing the policy that he is | 
pursuing in the East; but he cannot expel the | 
people from whom I derive my information. I 
hope the consequences will not be serious if I | 
say that he is seeking to Italianize the entire 
Orient, including Northern Africa. Notwith- 
standing the lamentable state of Italian finances, 
the Government of Rome devotes large sums 
to the establishment-of schools wherever it is 


deemed important to propegate the Italian | threatening to punish tyranny with exemplary | declared to be the ‘‘ root of all evil.” 


very few remain here. They have become es- 


misery that they find, and in a. short time, tak- 
ing their families with them, they desert their 


| fatherland forever.—Pester Lloyd, April 15. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S MAIN IDEA.—It 


| will be some time before any of us, whether 
| Germans or outsiders, even think we thorough- 


ly understand the character of the German Em- 
peror. One leading thought, however, in the 


| Emperor’s mind begins to be tolerably clear. 
| He has conceived the idea of kingship in its | 


older form, combining the right to lead with 


the right to forbid and to regulate, is still possi- | 
ble. This idea shines out through the whole of | 


the Emperor’s proceedings in relation to labor ; 
it comes out with still greater clearness in his 
General Order peremptorily commanding all 


officers to behave more kindly to their men, and 


| pictured ; but it is quite,enough if we take to 
For a year now 
| we have been waging war in East Africa, and 
| have not yet been enabled by a decisive victory 
to completely restore orderly conditions in the 
narrow coast district of our possessions. Mo- 
|mentary quiet has only been achieved by 
granting a pardon to our enemy, the *‘ rebel” 
| Bana-Heri, and reinstating him in his old 
position.—Die Nation, Berlin, April 12. 





| 

WuHo SHALL BE THE NEXT MISCHIEF- 
| MAKER ?—During the whole century the interna- 
tional politics of Europe have enjoyed the lux- 
ury of a central figure who has been pointed out 
as the principal cause of all the trouble in the 
world. At the beginning of the century it was 
Napoleon I., then came the Ottoman and 
| Austria, then followed Napoleon III., and at 
| las: it was Bismarck, whom political prophets 


Now 
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that Bismarck is ‘‘ off the stage,” who shall be 
recognized as the source of all international 
difficulties? The lack of a great figure like 
this will be felt severely in the circles of an- 
tiquated reasoners and superannuated ‘‘ men 
of information.’’ — Nedidla, St. Petersburg, 
March 18. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 
—Bismarck, in our judgment, is right when 
he describes the antagonism between capital 
and labor as the result of natural law, as eternal 
and undying. 

It is his opinion that socialism, which is the 
organizing element in the labor movement, 
should be watched and held in check ; and inthe 
struggle between labor and capital, ‘‘ should 
there ever be a final victory it would be on the 
side of labor.’’ The socialistic government, he 
considers, is a species of slavery, a sort of pen- 
itentiary system for the union of its intended 
victims. It provides opportunity and gives 
place and power to ‘‘the eloquent liar ;” for the 
mob is sovereign that needs flattery as much as 
any Sultan, 

The true Bismarck appears plain and undis- 
guised in these words: ‘‘ It is sometimes true 
benevolence to shed blood, the blood of a riot- 
ous minority, in the defence of a peace-loving, 
law-abiding majority.’’ This is blood and iron 
again. 

He is clearly wrong when he denounces gov- 
ernments for yielding to the popular will. ‘‘The 
firmness, the fierceness, indeed, of the ruling 
power is the guarantee of peace both at home 
and abroad.” The government which can 
maintain its authority only by concession ‘‘is in 
a sore strait.”” This is unjust. What is reform 
but concession? What has been the history of 
modern Europe but one of concessions on the 
part of Governments? And, Bismarck, himself 
being judge, Europe has made wonderful prog- 
ress in the interest of the working classes, dur- 
ing the last half century. 

Bismarck’s last utterances are a very fair rev- 
elation of the man. His love of order some- 
what deadens his sympathy and gives severity 
to his methods.— Zhe NV. Y. Mail and Express, 
April 26, 





Mr. HENRY GEORGE AND His MiIssion.— 
Mr. Henry George, the apostle of the new 
gospel of land nationalism, or single tax, has 
Jost no time since his arrival in propounding 
and advocating the chief articles of his creed. 
He possesses what is sometimes called a mag- 
netic influence. The secret of this magnetism 
consists in the directness of his appeals to in- 
terest or sentiment. He draws vivid pictures 
of the evils resulting from the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, and many who are disturbed by 
the contemplation of this inequality are predis- 
posed to listen to an enthusiast who, with the 
force of full conviction, undertakes to put his 
finger upon the one simple cause, and to point 
outas simple a remedy. There are, however, 
others who see (and the more that is said upon 
the subject the more clearly they think they see) 
that this simple remedy means the redressing 
of the inequality at theirspecial expense. The 
influence upon them is repellant. The young 
man who was told to sell all he had and give to 





the poor went away sorrowing, because he had 
many possessions. It has been the steady 
policy of the Legislature, from the time when we 
first had a Legislature, to do all that could be | 
done to increase the number of landed posses- 
sions. 

Rights over land have been acquired under 
the sanction of the fundamental law that holds | 
the community together, and to attack them 
for destructive purposes is to attack the fabric of 
society itself.— Sydney Mail (Australia), 
March 15. | 

Tue Eicut-Hour MoveMent.— Without | 
exaggeration, we can affirm that the first results | 
of this year’s eight-hour movement have turned | 
out more favorably than most of the represen- 
tatives of our labor movement, or even the 
originators of the eight-hour demand, ventured 
to expect. The reaction that had spread in 
the ranks of our proletariat, the apathy that | 
affected the mass of the laborers, the unex- 
ampled corruption that had shown itself in the 
labor organizations, the general disappointment 
caused by the shocking decay of the United 
Labor Partv and the break-down of the general 
strike of 1887—all these symptoms of the 
time gave reason to doubt whether our labor 
movement had recovered sufficient strength to 
take the war-path again this yezr. This time 
the doubters have been agreeably disappointed. 
Not only has May-day, with its imposing inter- 
national proletarian demonstrations, marked 
an epoch in the agitation, but the purely prac- 
tical results in this country, the actual establish- 
ment of the eight-hour day, promise to be 
much more important than was expected.— ew 
Yorker Volkszeitung, May 6. 





The eight-hour struggle is only a groping 
toward a change in the division of profits, and 
according to Mr. Powderly it will be complete- 
ly superseded as an issue when profit-sharing 
has been established. This statement over- 
looks, however, the fact that there is already a 
greater degree of’ profit-sharing than is usually 
acknowledged. The absolute necessity of la- 





bor and capital together constitutes this, and as 
neither can accomplish its purpose without the | 
other, each must and does share, in varying pro- | 
portion, the profits. It is often assumed that 
this proportion is always in favor of the capi- 
talist,and against the laborer, but while occasion- 
ally true, it is often the very reverse, for where 
capital is small, or labor especially skilled, la- 
bor receives by far the larger share. 

This method, however, of profit-sharing 
while real, is blind in its working, and hence to 
many appears insufficient. Visible results are 
preferred to the invisible, and thus ignorant 
labor reaches out after the light, forgetful of 
the fact that reduction of production means in- 
evitably reduction of wages.— New York Tri- 
bune, May 6. 

WorKING GIRLS’ SOCIETIES.—Six years ago 
a silk-worker consulted with a friend as to how 
her fellow-workers could combine to command 
certain evening advantages. A little meeting 
was called at her house, on Tenth ave., New 
York, and it was followed by other home gath- 
erings. In six weeks, 60 had pledged to inaugu- 
rate and support the first Working Girls’ So- 
ciety or Club in New York. Rooms were 





taken ; the membership and interest increased 
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until 150 were enrolled. Soon the Society 
numbered 250, and others had sprung up in dif- 
ferent sections of the city. From the first, co- 
operation, equal rights, and aim toward self- 
support, were the key-notes, together with the 
thought that the Societies gave opportunity for 
the preparation for the probable wifehood and 
motherhood that would come to the members. 

The odjects of the Working Girls’ Societies 
are as follows: 1. To furnish pleasant rooms 
where members can pass the evening. 2. To 
organize such classes for mutual enjoyment and 
improvement as the members may desire. 3. 
To collect a circulating library for use of the 
members. 4. To develop co-operative meas- 
ures which shall be for the benefit of the mem- 
bers. Pleasant rooms, centrally located, are 
open nightly for classes, reading, sewing, and 
social intercourse. 

Once a month a formai business meeting is 
held, when all details are discussed and reports 
presented. Officers and committees are formed 
from the general membership, by a vote of the 
Society, or by appointment of the President. 
Expenses are met by fees and dues, the balance 
coming from friends who wish to promote the 
objects of the Society. The individual Socie- 
ties are formed into’ three associations—in 
New York, Boston and_ Brooklyn, with 
the following objects: 1. To strengthen, 
knit together, and protect the interests of 
the several Societies. 2. To hold meet- 
ings, when the reports of the Societies shall 
be presented, and to make their aims and 
advantages more generally known. 3. To pro- 
mote the general adoption of the principles up- 
on which the Societie have been formed. 4. 
To secure the services, by co-operation, of good 
teachers, lady physicians and lecturers. 5. To 
keep the several Societies informed of such 
classes and schemes as are proved valuable. 6. 
To encourage and assist in the establishment of 
new Societies. 

The growth of the Societies has been re- 
markable. A record of over 80 could be given, 
numbering from 15 to 700 members.—Grace H. 
Dodge, in the Sunday School Times. 


SCIENTIFIC. 





GERMAN DEEpP-SEA EXPLORATION.—The ex- 
pedition under Prof. Hensen that returned to 
Kiel on Nov. 7, 1889, had for its chief object 
the scientific investigation of the peculiar mix- 
ture, composed of plants and animals, found at 
all ocean-depths, driven about by the currents, 
to which he has given the name of Plankton. 
In the steamer ational the explorers began 
their soundings in the North Sea, and took 
their course through St. George’s Channel, by 
the Cape Verde and Bermuda Islands, to the 
mouth of the Amazon. The trip was a hasty 
reconnoitring expedition, allowing no complete 
examination of the ocean regions traversed. 
Nevertheless important material for the knowl- 
edge of the ocean and its inhabitants was gath- 
ered during the voyage. It was established 
that the ocean is poorer in Plankton than the 
North Sea or the Baltic, and that the Saragossa 
Sea, as compared with the neighboring parts of 
the Atlantic, contains very few animal organ- 
isms. Throughout the veyage Plankton was 
taken in the net constructed for the purpose 
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twice daily at the depths of 200 and 400 metres, 
making 140 hauls, from each of which material 
was obtained for quantitative examination that 


was estimated to contain on the average 56,- | 
000,000 plants and 1,000,000 animal forms.— | 


Dr. L. Staby, Daheim, April 12. 


CARRIER-PIGEONS IN WAR. —The experi. 
ments of Captain Malagoli, chief of the Italian 
military carrier-pigeon service, not only gave 


results of practical importance, but furnished | : = 
| great Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, in the 


: ° ° | 
constellation Cassiopeia, and that old annals | 


evidence of the high intelligence of the birds. 
Previous experiments by the French military 
administration, by Dr. A. B. Meyer in Dres- 
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arising from the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
The annual loss to the national wealth is hardly 
less than $1,500,000,000. Nearly 100,000 | 
deaths are attributable every year to the con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors and the crimes | 
which it breeds.—Christian Statesman. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM.—The prediction 
that the star of Bethlehem will reappear next 
August is based upon the fact that in 1752 a| 
brilliant ‘‘ temporary star” was observed by the 


contain statements of similar appearances in the 


den, and by Herr Bronkhorst in Haarlem had | years 945 and 1264. 


left it in doubt whether they could be trained 
to fly to a place and back, except for short dis- 


tances. Malagoli taught his b 


Rome to Civita Vecchia and return, a distance | °% 


of sixty-five kilometres as the crow flies. The 
method pursued was to teach young 


way between the two points by stages, an 


train them, while they bred in Rome, to resort | 


to Civita Vecchia for food and water.—Dze 
Natur, Berlin, May 3. 


A HuMAN WRITING-TABLET.—France is the 
classic land of hypnotism. French scientists, 
with Charcot and the ‘‘ Nancy School” at their 
head, took the initiative in the scientific inves- 
tigation and discussion of the phenomena called 
hypnotic, and French physicians have been in- 


defatigable in gathering data on the subject. | 
A Parisian savan, Dr. Mesmet, has lately given | 


an account in the Académie de Médecine of a 
new and strange phenomenon that he designates 
as ‘‘autographism.” The skin of an hysterical 
and easily hypnotized patient is exceedingly 
sensitive, reddening at the slightest touch. 
With any pointed instrument, such as a goose- 
quill, a word is traced on the shoulder or the 
breast of such a person. The skin grows in- 
stantly red ; two minutes later the word ap- 
pears in white characters on the red skin; the 
marks grow larger, and stand out in relief, till 
the writing can be read at the distance of twen- 
ty metres ; and the inscription does not entirely 
disappear till after the lapse of eight hours.— 
Fremden-Blatt, Vienna, April 21. 


ALARMING ADULTERATION OF Foop.—The 
Committee on Agriculture in both Houses of 
Congress have reported in favor of a passage of 
a national law against the adulteration of food. 


The last Congress authorized the Agricultural | 


Department to make a special investigation and 
it has prepared some rather startling informa- 
tion on the subject. According to the report of 
the special agent, about 15 per cent. of the food 
sold in this country represents ‘‘ adulteration, 
sophistication and misbranding, making a total 
loss to the people of about $675,000,000 a year.”’ 
This, it is claimed, not only depreciates the 
price of farm products, but spreads disease 
broadcast. <A few of the States have stringent 
laws on the subject now, but in the States like 
Massachusetts, where there are good laws, the 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tion of the operation of cupping. The patient is | ¢ 
| stretched on a bench and his abdomen is washed d 


The very questionable inference has been de- 


duced that these three phenomena were the ap- | 
irds to go from | pearance of a variable star with a period of 


er three hundred years. 
Reckoning back three periods of 315 years 


birds the | ©@¢h ovr enthusiastic investigators are satisfied 
q| that the ‘* Star in the East”’ was identical with 


the star of Tycho. 
While we cannot absolutely assert that Ty- 


| cho’s star cannot possibly be identical with the | 
stars of 945 and 1264, such identity is extremely | 


improbable, and there is not much reason to) 
expect the reappearance of this star. That this 
object is the same as the ‘‘ Star in the East,” is | 
more than improbable, for in the latitude of 
Palestine it would have been seen as the ‘‘ Star 
in the North,” and it could never have appeared 
to overhang the manger at Bethlehem. 

It is extremely difficulty to reconcile the | 
Scriptural account with anything but a purely 
Charles A. 
Young, D.D., Princeton, Sunday-School Times, | 
April 12. 


miraculous phenomena.—/ro/. 


THE Pot Cure.—The Russian peasants have 
a peculiar cure for colic ; it is called the Pot | 
Cure, and in its nature it is a hideous amplifica- | 


with hot water and then covered with soap-suds. | 


From this fact he 
that the scabs are caused by some 


frequent than otherwise. 
thinks 


| chemical action which the manure has upon the 
| Skin of the potato, injuring it, thus causing a 


wound, the scab being a healing process, 
Beyond this the professor does not venture an 
opinion on the subject:—/ndependent (New 
| York), May 1. 


RELIGIOUS. 


NO THEOLOGY AND NEW THEOLOGY. 


THE chief significance of Dr. Lyman Abbott's 
article is in the arguments advanced. By this 
| we do not mean that they meet their own claim 
| of scientific and philosophic statement, for they 
are as wide of the stern requirements of scien- 
lific presentation and philosophic thought as 
| they are of a sound religious faith. 

The principle feature of the article is its 
abandonment or rejection of dualism. 
| This doctrine (of no distinction between 
| nature and the supernatural, God and nature) is 
| what the writer calls a belief in ‘‘ the unity of 
the universe.” 

It is better described by the term monism— 
_ the term which is used by Strauss in his ‘‘ Old 
Faith a d New.’’ Both authors object against 
a distinction between body and soul ; between 
time and eternity; and between the Creator 


| and created. 


Surely religion itself depends upon the dis- 


tinction between the Creator and the creature, 


between the absolute and the relative, the 
infinite and the finite. Man's consciousness of 
this difference is the source of reverence, wor- 
ship and obedience ; without it religion be- 
eomes impossible. 

The very best that can be said of Dr. Ab- 
bott’s monism is that it takes the pantheistic 
form. 

Note, too, the view as to the person of 
hrist, where, again, the principle of anti- 
ualism is applied. 

With the old dualism, it is said, is going the 


| While this is being done thin slices of birch bark | former conception of Jesus Christ as God and 


| the vessel becomes so hot that it can hardly be) Goq in man 


| 





When | 


are set on fire and put into an empty pot. 


touched with the bare hand, the burning bark | 
is quickly thrown out, and the pot placed | 
mouth downward on the abdomen of the | 
patient. One woman holds the vessel steady, | 
while another one kneads the body of the) 
sufferer, so as to press it into the pot which was | 
emptied of air by the burning bark. An old 
peasant, on whom such an operation had been | 
performed, declared that he would not submit | 
to it again. His colics were somewhat lighter, 
but he would rather endure them than the | 


torture of the ‘‘ Pot Cure.”— Vidédomosty, Mos- | 
cow, April I. 


Scab ON POTATOES.—This injury has, from 
time to time, caused both discussions and ex- 


periments, some holding that the injury is| 


caused by a fungus growth on the skin of the 
tubers, while others say it is the work of insects 
which bite the skin. Prof. J. C. Arthur, of the 


officials declare that owing to the numerous| New York experimental farm at Geneva, thinks 


complications arising from interstate commerce, | both of these theories erroneous. Prof. Arthur 
the State laws need to be supplemented by a) finds that the skin of the potato is composed of 


Nationai law. | cork tissue, and that when the skin is injured a 
But no adulteration of food products is com-| scab occurs. He found also that when stable 


ar aa s ve 
parable in its deplorable effects to the evils | manure is used as the fertilizer, scabs are more 


man. In its place is dawning the conception of 
According to Dr. Abbott the 
incarnation is not a unique fact in history; it 
occurs as often as the Divine Spirit enters the 
heart. God’s presence and power were in 
Christ as in no other other man, only in the 
sense of greater fulness, more complete posses- 
sion. In other words, Christ was a human 
being filled with the Divine Spirit. 

This is Unitarianism. When Christ differs 

from men orly in possessing a greater measure 
of the Divine Spirit, he can no longer be wor- 
shiped, and the attributes which command an 
| adoring devotion and service are gone. 
This view of Christ raises a practical question 
|of serious moment. Will the new theology 
movement end in Unitarianism ? Will there 
be an attempt on the part of leaders like Dr. 
| Abbott to Unitarianize some of the churches 
with a formal withdrawal to that body ? or will 
the work of disintegration be conducted from 
Congregational pulpits ? or will the great body 
| of churches and ministers repudiate these ten- 
|dencies and reject these teachers? These are 
serious questions. — 7he Advance, April 24. 





May LAYMEN PREACH ?—The ministry in the 
| Old Testament times was twofold—priests 
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that did not preach, prophets that were not 
ordained. The New Testament did away with 
the priests, but retained the prophets. Neither 
Christ nor any of His disciples were ordained. 
Whatever requirements may be necessary for 
the administering of sacraments, etc., for pro- 
claiming the Gospel, nothing in the Scripture is 
required beyond the Gospel in the heart and 
life. Whether the Gospel be a warning summons 
or message of emancipation, no official appoint- 
ment is necessary for its declaration. The 
Christian Church never will accomplish the 
work to which God has sent it so long as it 
imagines that preaching must be done by. pro- 
fessional men, educated and set apart for the 
purpose. The churches are now educating an- 
nually about enough theological students to fill 
the places of those who die or go into the ‘ife- 
insurance business. They haven’t enough edu- 
cated men to push the Gospel across the conti- 
nent. How can they expect to conquer the 
world? An Episcopal clergyman in New York 
has preaching in all of his missions every night 
in the week, conducted, not by ordained priests, 
but by laymen. Not until we have gotten out 
of the Church the notion that none but ordained 
ministers can do gospel work; not until we 
follow the apostolic example, and every man 
who has the Gospel in his own heart carries it 
by tongue or voice or glowing life within him 
wherever he goes, can the Christian Church do 
the work that Christ has appointed it to do. 
Keep the priest for priestly functions, but keep 
also the prophets, whose place is in the pulpit as 
well as by the wayside, and we shall have a 
new impulse toward genuine unity, each honor- 
ing the other. Will some churchman tell us 
why not ?—Christian Union, May 1. 





THE Discussion ON REVISION in the Pres- 
byterian Church (North), as to whether the 
Westminster Confession shall be revised, and 
to what extent, is closed. Of the 214 Presby- 
teries nearly or quite two-thirds have voted in 
favor of revision. On high themes it has been 
one of the greatest debates in the history of 
Christianity. The contestants have exhibited 
eminent intellectual ability, thorough and ripe 
scholarship. In these characteristics it has not 
been excelled by any discussion in the Christian 
Church at any time; and in intellectual vigor 
and comprehensive knowledge the Christian 
Church has not been surpassed by any body of 
an equal number of men since the world was 
created. But above these noble traits, admira- 
ble as they are, rises the lovely Christian spirit 
which has prevailed. Few sharp or bitter 
words have been spoken. The world has wit- 
nessed a manly, Christian, patient, considerate, 
scholarly, and practical debate, which leaves 
almost nothing to be desired in matter or in 
spirit. Our Presbyterian brethren of both par- 
ties live and work together in mutual esteem, 
love and corfidence, heightened rather than 
diminished by the discussion. The Presby- 
terian Church, as a result of the debate and the 
manner and spirit in» which it has been con- 
dusted, cannot fail to occupy a more command- 
ing position in the estimation of the people 
than ever before.— 7%e Christian Jntelligencer, 
New York, Apri! 30. 





THE Root oF THE Evit Is _ DIvision.— 
Churches are trying to conquer the world by 


o 





their lines of skirmishers, who often fire more 
fatally against each other than at the common 
enemy. Was ever a campaign won or position 
held by such tactics? Double the churches in 
New York in one week, and they would be 
emptier than they are now. Church extension 
may be a very fallacious sort of thing. Twenty 
harrows ina field may be less useful than one 
good plow. It is a waste to scratch the surface 
of society, instead of going deep down to the 
masses. If all the churches were unified and 
systematized in their labor, this whole city 
might be mapped out into districts in which the 
assigned laborers might do their work, and do 
it with some sort of thoroughness. Then there 
would be no question as to how to fill the 
churches ; the answer would come in crowds; 
and the whole business would not cost one dol- 
lar more. When the Lord asks why His grain 
was not gathered in, will it be a good answer 
to say that the laborers preferred to work in 
separate companies, filching each  other’s 
sheaves, and very often reaping over each 
other’s stubble? When will the Christian con- 
science awake to this wickedness of division in 
the churches ?— 7he Churchman, May 3. 





FOREIGN Missions: SoME LossEs OF Non- 
CONTRIBUTING CHURCHES.—I. The great op- 
portunity of reaching those in distant lands who 
instantly, and in a superlative degree need the 
Gospel, and also the closest sense of fellowship 
and co-operation with those engaged in that 
work. 

2. The general liberation of thought and 
enlargement of mind which come with frequent 
and careful study of the widening reach of 
Christ's kingdom on earth in connection with 
missionary magazine and maps. 

3. The development of their own command- 
ing Christian purpose to the height and energy 
which it ought to attain, and can attain best 
by that bringing out of the reserve forces of 
resoultion, patience, liberality in plans, heroic 
expectation, which distant interests develop 
better than those that are close at hand, how- 
ever important these may be. 

4. The association with the great consenting 
churches of Christendom ina great work com- 
mon to all. 

Successful work demands increasing means; 
but more than tkat, the church needs the power 
of this great interest, which is indicated not 
onlyby the large sums of our municipal churches, 
but even more by the smaller gifts of the weaker 
churches who show thus a living force of faith 
that is prophetic of larger power to come.— 
R. S. Storrs, in The Advance, May 1. 


THE Wor p’s FAIR AND THE SABBATH.—A 
line of precedents has been established in con- 
nection with preceding State and National 
Fairs. They have all respected the laws of the 
land and the religious convictions of the Ameri- 
can people. Even in the Vienna and Paris Ex- 
positions the American Departments (as also 
the British) were closed on the Sabbath. This 
line of precedent has been kept unbroken only 


forces, which with every opportunity renew 
their assault. 

If the advocates of a Sabbath-breaking exhi- 
bition prevail, it will establish a precedent for 
the future. The bad example would be fol- 


lowed by all similar enterprises, permanent 
museums, art galleries and concert-rooms, and 
in close succession the opera and theatre. A 
long step will have been taken in the further 
secularization of the Sabbath. Ina most im- 
portant sense the Chicago exhibition will be the 
parting of the ways to the American people. 
The occasion demands prompt and strenuous 
action. The importance of the interests at 
stake, and a wise regard for the success of the 
Fair itself, justify and require the settlement 
by Congress in the legislation which gives to 
the enterprise organic existence. Friends of 
the Sabbath everywhere should write to their 
Representatives and Senators, urging this 
course.— Christian Statesman. 





THE FORMATION OF A MEN’S HOME MIs- 
SIONARY SOCIETY is a most hopeful movement. 
The fear has been expressed that in the 
awakened zeal on behalf of Foreign Missions 
the Home Mission work might suffer. The 
importance of this work is theoretically not 
questioned, and there will be no room for 
apprehension if the consecrated enthusiasm of 
the youth of the Church resolves upon organiz- 
ing to advance this important part of Christian 
enterprise. While contributions, on the whole, 
have been regular and liberal, they fall far short 
of the immediate requirements of the field. It 
is not a cheering outiook that a part of the 
occupied field must be relinquished unless a 
prompt and liberal response is made to recent 
appeals, and that the Augmentation Fund has 
failed to reach the amount absolutely necessary 
to give the minimum stipend of $750 to each 
settled minister. 

The organization of this Young Men’s Society 
is timely. It will aid Home Missions; bea 
rich benefit to the participants ; will illustrate 
Christian Endeavor; will increase the young 
men’s interest in the church to which they are 
attached ; will be the means of securing a large 
increase of resources at command of the Home 
Mission Committee, and will receive encourage- 
ment from the success of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society.— 7he Canada Presbyterian, 
April 30. 

THE RELiGious PrEss.—Should not religious 
papers give a more sustained support tothe great 
moral reforms that are the children of religion, 
fighting their battles astheirown? Should not 
editors wage, as sustained a warfare against 
| lotteries, for instance, as some of them have 
recently waged against certain articles in the 
Westminster Confession? The New York 
Times dislodged the Tweed Ring from their 
seeming Gibraltar, not by one editorial, but by 





|a systematic warfare day after day until the 
| surrender was secured. Such a persistent war- 
|fare has been waged by the News of Chicago, 
|the Mews of Denver, and the Z7imes-Star of 
| Cincinnati against Sunday saloons. Why should 
| not the great religious weeklies apply the same 
wise tactics of persistency and concentration to 
|some great moral reform, and by a union of 
| forces, if not singly, fight it through to victory ? 


| by vigilant and determined resistance to adverse | This plan would exterminate the Louisiana Na- 


tional Robber and prolific mother of robbers that 


| is invading State after State of the fifteen that 
| do not bar her out by their Constitutions, where 
| it is only necessary to buy a Legislature. The 
| aroused constituency of religious papers could 
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secure such enactments by Congress as would | 
banish advertisements in newspapers, as well as | 
circulars from the mails, and prevent National | 
banks from acting as ‘‘ pals” for these robbers; | 
to which should be added interstate laws forbid- 
ding express companies and other carriers to 
transport lottery tickets or funds, and make 
stricter laws against gambling in the National 
Capital and the Territories.—Aev. W. F. 


Crafts, in Ihe Christian Statesman, | 


THE SACREDNESS OF THE STATE.—Beyond 
question the separation of Church and State 
has contributed, inevitably perhaps, to a secular, | 
low conception of the civil order. The State is 
degraded into a secular machine to be used as 
merchandise and run in the interest of a party. 
What does this view mean but that the State 
has nothing to do with the Church, nothing to | 
do with religion? On this theory the State be- 
longs wholly to this world, the Church to the 
next. The two are not thought of as ordained 
of God to go hand in hand, co-operating for the 
world’s right government, progress and perfec- 
tion. Both Church and State are really the | 
same in sacredness ; the State being necessary 
for the right ordering of the world, as the 
Church is a necessity for its spiritual regenera- 
tion ; the sphere of the one being internal, that 
of the other externai, and each complementary 
to the other, so neither should be divergent from, 
or antagonistic to the other. It has never been 
held by Christian people that the Church could | 
do without the State any more than the State 
could do without the Church. Next after the 
Church the State is the most sacred thing in 
time. It is a power, ordained of God as a 
help to reorganize a broken and disordered | 
race, and put it in the way of that spiritual 
restoration at the hands of the Church which | 
is to find its consummation in the Kingdom of | 
God, the celestial commonwealth.—T7%e Liv- 
ing Church, Chicago, May 3. 


EDUCATION. 


COLLEGE MEN IN BUSINESS. 

Mr. Carnegie in his article, ‘‘ How to Win 
Fortune’’ (NV. Y. Tribune, April 13), used 
this language: ‘‘The total absence of the college | 
graduate in every department of affairs should 
be deeply weighed. I have inquired and 
searched everywhere, in all quarters, but find | 
scarcely a trace of him. The prize-takers (in 
business) have too many years the start of the | 
college graduate.” 


The following opinions were expressed by | 
eminent graduates upon this important subject: 

Chauncey M. Depew (Yale).—The question, 
as I understand it, is whether, with equal 
health, talent, energy, and special capacity for 
success, the boy who began sweeping the store 
or working in the shop at fourteen will beat a 
boy who has the advantages of a college edu- 
cation. 


My observation leads me to an opinion 
The college-bred 
man, under equal conditions of capacity and 
health, has a trained intellect, a store of infor- 
mation and a breadth of grasp, with the fear- 
lessness which it entails, that enabie him to 
catch and pass his rival. The technical schools, | 
whose usefulness is admjtted, are proofs of this. 
Trained ability takes the lead, and the technical 


contrary to Mr. Carnegie’s. 


| bottom ; and my observation of them for this 


| which now embraces seven or eight distinct 


| started in business, in five years from his start, 


| cated youth of to-day threatens to become the 


| wealth is the supreme end of existence. But | 
| principle in so many words. 


| the character of an American gentleman to be 


school gives, in a certain sense, a university | 
education. Hundreds of college graduates, | 
within the last five years, have begun in the 


various departments of railway work at the 


period has demonstrated the value of a college 
education. It is the old question of the trained 
athlete, debater, soldier, as| 
against unskiJled strength and courage. 

Seth Low (Columbia),— Mr. Carnegie’s 
statement, if true, compels us to think less 


boxer, runner, 


| highly of a business career than I have been | 


accustomed to think. Coiumbia College has 
had, for twenty-five years, her School of Mines, 


courses, fitting men to become mining, civil, 
sanitary and electrical engineers, metallurgists, 
geologists, chemists, architects. The testimony | 
is unvarying, that the best students, those who 
have done the best work afterward, speaking 
those come to the 
school after going ¢hrough college. 


broadly, are who have 
The best 
specialist is the man who, first of all, is roundly 


developed before he begins to specialize. While 


it may be harder for a college graduate to get 


other things being equal, he wili be the peer in 
business of the one who began as a boy. 

James W. Alexander (Princeton — Vice- 
President of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety).—The aim of the article is to encourage 
the artisan, not to discourage the student. It 
is no argument against the University that Mr. 
Carnegie acquired his education without the 
help of that institution. If all men were gift- 
ed as he has been, with the talent to educate | 
themselves, colleges might be less necessary. 
Mr. Carnegie admits that the scientifically edu- 





successful rival of the trained mechanic of the 
past, and that three of the largest steel manu- 
facturing concerns in the world are under the 


| management of three young men, not one of | 


them yetthirty. Take into account that but | 
one man in 80 is a college graduate, that 75 of 
these enter professional life, and if a fair state- | 


ment of the facts could be made, I believe the | 


| showing would be vastly in favor of the college | 


men. Witnessa long list of eminently suc- 
cessful business men who are college graduates. 
[Mr. Alexander gives the names of sixty-one 
New Yorkers who have attained the highest 
eminence in various departments of busines life 
and adds that the list might be greatly extend- 
ed.] This question is frequently discussed upon 
the assumption that the acquisition of material 


few would be willing to avow such a monstrous 
Is the influence 
of aliberal education upon the formation of 


ignored by business men, and is there any in- 
compatibility between being an educated gen- 
tleman and a business man? 





Ex-Mayor Hewitt.—! did not suppose that | 
the value of an education was open to contro- | 
versy. I most decidedly do not consider that 
the chief end of man is money-getting. Cer- 
tainly I will not admit that mere wealth is suc- 
cess. In my own case I have tried all my life 
todo my duty. If in the course of that I made 
money, I rejoiced. If I lost, and I lost as fre- 
quently as I made, I bore that with equanimity. 
I am not trying to leave my children wealth, 





course. 
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but have given them the best possible educa- 
tional advantages. — Quote me as saying: If I 
were offered a fortune without education, or an 
education without a fortune, I should unhesita- 


| tingly accept the education. 


Charles L. Colby (Brown University).—I 
earnestly believe that if two men of equal ability 
start together in the race, one an educated man 
and the other without college training, the col- 
lege man will win every time in the long run. 
The better a man iseducated the more promptly 
can he adjust himself to new methods and 
changes required by inventions and improve- 
ments. 


Daniel A. Heald (Yale — President of the 


| Home Insurance Company ).—I believe the suc- 


cess I may have attained is directly due to my 


college training. I there acquired system, an- 


|alysis and methocs of thought that have been 


of inestimable value in life. A boy who is 
badly off with a college training would be worse 
off without it. 


the chief end of man. 


The acquisition of money is not 
The country does not 


|regard her richest men as her greatest men. 


In the long run, when openings come the edu- 
Strip the rich, un- 
educated man of his wealth, and what is left ? 
What we want in American life is the ripe, 
well-rounded man of affairs. 

Brayton Ives (Yale—Pres‘dent of the West- 
ern National Bank).—Mr. Carnegie’s compari- 
son is not quite fair, because the total number 
of college men in business is comparatively 


cated competitor will win. 


small; and, again, only a few of these are there 
from choice and deliberate intention. The 
question, I consider, hinges altogether on the 
young man’s ability; but given a boy witha 
natural aptitude for business, his college train- 
ing, particularly in methods of thought, will af- 
terwards be of such practical aid as to more than 
offset the loss of those years in business. Ob- 
serve that learning how to learn is the summa- 
rized advantage of a college training. I can 
trace every step in my own career in the army 
and civil life to the influence of my college 
The majority of successful but unedu- 
cated business men will confess that they have 
many times felt the need of mental training. 
These rudimentary tasks of early business train- 
ing are not important. No matter how bright 
and willing a boy may be, his progress is slow. 
I am willing to pin my faith on the man who 
has what Mr. Carnegie considers the handicap 
of a college education. 


EDUCATION IN Russta. —Our educational 
authorities are constantly making efforts to ex- 
change the method of realism for that of clas- 
sicism in the gymnasium (grammar school). 
Primary instruction in scientific subjects is dis- 
carded, and historical, literary, and other such 
subjects are introduced instead. The assertion 
is made that classicism is more conducive to the 


| cultivation of morality than realism. We can- 


not subscribe to this. Instruction, to be suc- 
cessful at all, must arouse the curiosity and 
engage the activity of the pupil. Naturalistic 
subjects are more likely to do this than abstract 
ones. We remember how eagerly we have 
listened to our teachers when they instructed 
us about the birds, the plants, the nature of the 
soil we trod, and the composition of the 
articles on which we fed. The result was that 
our youthful activity, instead of being wasted 
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on wild pranks, was utilized in gathering zoolog- 
ical specimens, collecting herbariums, making 
observations with tiny microscopes, and experi- 
menting in” chemical analyses. There was 
plenty of pleasurable exercise and of healthful 
enjoyment in all this. especially when it was 
done under the guidance of good teachers. And 
there was no time left us for immoral or de- 
demoralizing diversions. Can abstract sub- 
jects do the same for young students? If some 
historical narratives may arouse their curiosity, 
if some subjects of literary information may 
correspond with their taste and engage their 
attention for the time being—nothing is left to 
satisfy their craving for activity. Wecannot 
expect all the boys of our grammar schools to 
become bookworms. Nor can youth be made 
contemplative. A boy of twelve or fourteen, 
when he learns an historical fact, or appreciates 
the beauty of a literary production, will not lie 
down and think of the moral and ethical les- 
sons it conveys. What bodily exercise, what 
interesting occupation for his brains will classi- 
cism afford him? The results of the classicistic 
methods of our grammar school instruction can 
be observed in our college youths; their prin- 
cipal activity is wasted on sinful pleasures and 
harmful enjoyment, and their intellectual exer- 
cise, outside of the college, is engaged—at the 
card-table. We hope that the reports are not 
true, that our educational authorities will still 
more enlarge the classicistic methods of instruc- 
tion at the expense of the so-called realistic 
method.—Nediela, St. Petersburg, March. 





THE MosLemM UNIVERSITY IN FEz.—Among 
the higher educational institutes in Northern 
Africa the Garavin University in Fez, Morocco, 
is one of the most celebrated. There are about 
700 students and forty professors. Each student 
confines himseli to his special branch of study. 
The professors give daily lectures, which may 
consist in the exegesis of a single work of Mo- 
hammedan doctrine, and yet attract many 
hearers who come from far and wide-to study 
this work. Students who have no relatives or 
friends in the city lodge in one of the Medres- 
sehs orconvents. For breakfast the Tolbas are 
furnished with bread by the Mosque. After 
morning prayers they repair to the Garavin, 
and attend lectures till noon; then go to their 
Medresseh, eat their meal in their chamber or 
cell, perform their ablutions, and return to the 
university to hear lectures till three or four 
o’clock, when they go back to their Medresseh. 
After evening devotions at sunset those who 
have a paid position as reader of the Koran go 
to their respective Mosques. Many Tolbas 
attend supplementary courses at the various 
Mosques in the evening. Some are.invited to 
sup with charitable citizens ; the rest buy their 
supplies and have them cooked in the Medres- 
seh. After supper, at half-past nine, all must 
go to bed, and not be seen till morning. Thurs- 
day is a day of fasting and rest. The student 
exercises a free choice of subjects of study.— 
Das Ausland, Stuttgart. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ART OF PLEASING EvEeRyBoDY.—M. 
de Freycinet—Secretary, we will compose a 
little circular regarding the military service of 
the seminarists; be good enough to write as | 
dictate: ‘‘ General :—Permit me to give you 





some instructions on the subject of the service 
of the seminarists.” 

Secretary—But think of M. Ribot and the 
Left Centre. 

M. de Freycinet—You are right. 
Messieurs the seminarists.”’ 

Secretary—What would M. Lockroy say ? 

M. de Freycinet—True. Make it: ‘‘ of Mes- 
sieurs the infamous seminarists.” Read it over. 

Secretary—‘‘ Of Messieurs the infamous sem- 
inarists.” 

M. de Freycinet—‘‘ They should be made to 
give an example of equality before the law. 
They are, in short, only citizens like all the 
rest.” 

Secretary— Do not forget M. Léon Say. 

M. de Freycinet—Distinctly not ‘ 
men as well as the others, superior, it is true, 
in education, nobility of mind, and the sacred- 
ness of their calling oe 

Secretary—What would M. Clemenceau think 
of that ? 

M. de Freycinet— Wait: ‘‘ but inferior in the 
retrograde spirit of an effete religion and in 
their Ultramontane tendencies.” 

Secretary—The Opportunists will raise an 
outcry—on the eve of a conflict in which 
Spanish support would be useful to us. 

M. de Freycinet—Let us add: ‘‘ We do not 
forget how useful they are on the field of battle, 
by their consolations to the wounded and the 
assiduous and’ disinterested care that they will 
lavish upon them.” 

Secretary—If Pelletan should hear you ' 

M. de Freycinet—I will attend to him: ‘‘And 
stillthey must be made to remember that they 
are on the field of battle, and must fire their 
arms like the other soldiers. Their officers will 
understand to place them in the very front.” 

Secretary—Do not rouse the indignation of 
Monseigneur Freppel. 

M. de Freycinet—‘‘ Or, rather, in the rear- 
guard.” 

Secretary—Reinach will make a stir. 

M, de Freycinet-—‘‘ Or in the middle ranks. 
In fact, they will be required to serve as 

Secretary—M. Bardoux will protest. 

M. de Freycinet—‘*Without actually serv- 
ing.” 

Secretary—I can hear M. Thivrier rave. 

M.de Freycinet—‘‘ But still they must serve.” 

Secretary—Monsieur the Minister would do 
well to rest himself. 

M. de Freycinet- I think I ought. I never 
supposed that it would be so difficult to make 
this circular. Do you think that I have satis- 
fied everybody ? 

Secretary—Well, in theory, the circular will 
please; but in its execution 

M. de Freycinet—Oh! the execution. That’s 
for the commanders of the corps a’ armée to 
attend to. My business is to make theories, 
not to apply them.—A/lbert Millaud in ‘‘Fi- 
garo” April6. 
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ON THE ALLEGED PAUPERISM OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.—In the advocacy of International 
Copyright there seems to be a disposition, on 
the part of American authcrs, to rest the argu- 
ment on our own bread and butter. We seem to 
be suing—or at least to be interpreted as suing— 
quite too generally in forma pauperis. News- 
paper articles have presented the whole enter- 
prise simply as an enlarged application of the 
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Protective Tariff; a resolute effort to keep the 
naughty foreigner from taking bread out of 
American mouths. The recent circular of the 
American Copyright League seems to me to 
rest the main argument on an alleged distitu- 
tion among authors and a condition of debility 
in our national literature. 
ternational Copyright law is needed to make 
authorship in America ‘‘ a self-supporting pro- 


To say that an In- 


fession,” is surely an assertion far beyond the 
facts, and it must do more harm than good. 
It is aimed to reach the mind of the average 
Congressman, But the bewildered legislator, 
who reads Harper's Monthiy, discovers that 
one of the foremost of our authors asserts that 
‘‘in the new country, drunk with prosperity 
and besotted as it is with material ideals, the 
literary world is as high as it ever has been.” 
‘* Surely, 


the Congressman says to himself, 
‘‘if Mr Howells is right, our authors can not 
be actually starving; or else they sing better for 
being half-starved, as is said of canary birds, 
and will it not be almost a pity to spoil their 


voices by full feeding?’ All this ‘* ruinous 


competition” of unpaid foreign books has never 
yet proved a serious matter where the native 
author had the good-fortune to produce some- 
thing which the people really cared to read. 
There are piles of Rider Haggard’s dime novels 
everywhere, but there are also piles of ‘* Mr. 
Barnes of New York.”—7Zhomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Christian Union, April 17. 


Leo Totstror’s Latest Work.—‘‘I have 
and of these I spent 
thirty-five as a Nihilist in the true sense of 
the word, not, as is commonly understood, a 
Socialist or Revolutionist, but without belief of 
any kind. Five years ago there came to me 
the belief in the teachings of Christ. My life 
What formerly I 
esteemed good appeared bad to me, and what 
With 
these weighty words Count Leo Tolstoi pre- 
faces his book, ‘In What does my Faith 
Consist ?’’ one of the most remarkable confes- 


lived fifty-five years, 


underwent a sudden change. 


once I thought bad appeared good.” 


sions ever written—in candor, profound intro- 
spection and purity of sentiment standing alone 
in the world’s literature. 

Reared in the midst of wealth and culture, 
schooled by academic studies, lively social in- 
tercourse, and travel, Leo Tolstoi plunged as a 
youth into the literary life of St. Petersburg. 
All the great problems that have always exer- 
cised the thought of mankind, the questions of 
the beginning and the end, of the destiny of 
man, of the connection between nature and 
civilization, of the relation between man and 
woman, viewed in the peculiar light that Rus- 
sian forms of education lent to them, troubled 
the mind of the great artist. In all his works, 
from the Caucasian sketches and tales to the 
great epic creations of ‘‘ War and Peace,” and 
‘* Anna Karenina,’’ a questioning note vibrates 
in our ears, and the answer is given by the poet 
Tolstoi in a manner that has satisfied the artistic 
sense. Yet the thinker halts at this solution, 
and seeking to unravel the general problem, to 
read the riddle in all its universality, he finds 
the key in the words of Christ, the founder of 
the religion that has become the foundation of 
European civilization. Christ is not the being, 
however, that the Church has made out of 
him ; his words have not the meaning that 
priests have given to them. The Church and 
the priests have, on the contrary, falsified the 
doctrines of Christ in order to find a justifi- 
cation for all the evil and injustice that exists 
in the world.—f. Liwenfeld, in Die Gegen- 
wart, Berlin, April 19. 
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Crime; Its Nature, Causes, Treatment and Pre- 
Sanford M. Green, late Judge of 
the Supreme and Circuit Courts of Michigan, 
author of ‘‘Green’s Practice,’’ etc., etc. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1889, 
one vol. octavo, bound in cloth, pp. 346. 


vention, 





. OF THE NATURE OF CRIME, 

Crime is ‘‘An act committed or omitted in 
violation of a public law forbidding or com- 
manding it.”’ 

We can best comprehend the nature of crime 


by contrasting its consequences with those of 
well-doing. Thus, crime is evil because it is 
hurtful; and well-doing good because it is bene- | 
ficial. 
When it affects others in their persons, property 
or social rights, its tendency is to excite indig- 
nation and induce retaliation. 


Crime works injury to the perpetrator. 


II. CAusEs OF CRIME. 
1. Heredity. 
inherited quality in the composition of the 


Wrong-doing is as much an 


human character as is the instinct of animals or 
the different traits of race as exhibited in the 


human family. Alcoholism is transmitted from 
father to son—not always, however, in kind, 
but freqently in other forms, such as mania, 
idiocy, hallucination, etc.; while conversely | 
insanity in the parent may develop into alco- | 
holism in the child. | 
Influences. The | 
physical and mental conditions of the parent at 


2. Accidental Pre-natal 
the time of conception as surely affect the pro- 
geny for good or ill as the condition and charac- 
ter of the soil in which seed is sown affect the 
plant which it causes to germinate. 

3. Intemperance. 
the consumption and not from the manufacture 


That the evil arises from 


and sale of intoxicants, does not lessen or miti- 
gate the wrong. 

Knowing the consequences of his act, is not 
the rum-seller an accessory before the fact to the 
crime which his victim commits ? 


What justification, then, can there be for the 
individual who engages in the business, know- | 
ing that no good, but only evil, can grow out 
of it? 

The wine-shops breed the men of crime and | 
revolution; and in our drinking saloons burgla- | 
ries, thefts, robberies and other crimes are 
planned. 

4. Ignorance. By this is meant not so much 
a lack of the 
antithesis of Wisdom. 
the lack of proper 
what is sought to be conveyed 
heading. 


knowledge of letters as the 

False education or 
training in youth is 
under this | 


5. Idleness. ‘* To be idle,’ says Dr. Johnson, 
‘*is to be vicious.” 


6. Avarice, cupidity and personal ambition. | 

7. The conflict between Capital and Labor 
might be said to be a new and startling cause of 
crime. 


This is not a necessary conflict. There ought 
to be no hostility between the capitalist and the 
laborer, for their interests if rightly understood 
are mutual. 

Capital is produced by labor and the laborer 
could find no employment if the capitalist did 
not supply it. 

We have had a century of unexampled national 
prosperity, our resources are unlimited and our | 
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| national wealth is beyond computation, but to- 


day many thousands of our fellow-citizens are 
living in a state of destitution and squalor. | 
Thousands more are dissatisfied with their con- | 
dition and feel that they are deprived of their 
just share of the wealth which their labor, | 
united with capital, has produced. 

The question arises: Have we as a people | 
arisen to a true comprehension of the dignity of | 


| humanity in all its conditions, employments and 
| occupations; or have we made a mistake by 


placing no restrictions or limitations upon the | 
increase and accumulation of wealth by individ- 

uals and private corporations, to the neglect of | 
protection to the worker who is equally worthy 

but without capital ? 

8. Other causes of crime which may be inci- 
dentally mentioned are the debasing influence of 
a demoralized newspaper press; cheap, sensa- | 


| and the ill-management of some of our jailsand 


prisons. 
III. TREATMENT OF CRIME. 

1. The idea of punishment in past ages was | 
based entirely upon the principle of retaliation. 
A spirit of vindictiveness inherited from our 
savage ancestors blinded our eyes to the beauti- 
ful truths embodied in the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of the human race, and 
the guillotine, the rack, the thumbscrew and the 
slowly consuming fire were the consequences. 

2. Crime should be treated asa disease. The 
object is to cure the offender. Hence punish- 
ment for crime should be repudiated; that is, 
all punishment which has the infliction of cor- | 
poral or bodily pain for its object, should be | 


abolished. The evils of our present system are: 


| public exhibitions of corporal punishmert; sen- 


tences to imprisonment for specified periods of 
time. The punishment of those who commit mis- | 


| demeanors is degrading and not remedial. The 
| different shades of mental accountability are not | 


taken into account. 

Capital punishment ‘‘ assumes the character 
of gratuitous and wanton cruelty without justifi- 
cation or excuse.” 

The proper treatment and discipline of per- | 
sons convicted of crime. 

Jails should be re-constructed so that prisoners 


| could be subjected to necessary discipline. 


Under a judicious classification the cottage 
or family system should become a prominent 
feature. 

The work done by the convict should be such 
as to fit him for obtaining an honest living when 
restored to his freedom. 

There should be industrial schools for the 
young, with plenty of light and air, and ample | 
and well-kept grounds. 

Prisoners should be graded as to conduct, and | 
released in reference to their grade. 
IV. PREVENTION OF CRIME. 

1. If all people were properly educated there | 
would be little need for prisons, The State | 
should demand the guardianship of the children | 
of all parents who, either from their criminal 
proclivities or actual transgressions, are unfit to 
manage their offspring. 

In the line of education, physioiogical devel- | 
opment is of the first importance. | 

Next in importance is Industrial education. | 

Third, Medical. 

Fourth, Moral, Ethical, or Religious. 

Fifth and last, the Literary or Intellectural 
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2. The prevention of intemperance. To do 
this, provision should be made for the teaching 
of physiology and hygiene in the public schools, 
with a special reference to the nature of alcohol 
and its effects upon the human system ; mean- 
while, every means of prevention that has been 
adopted by churches and associations should be 
continued. 

3. The harmonizing of the interests of Capital 
and Labor and the prevention of the conflict 
between them. The great Christian, as well as 
Confucian doctrine ot man’s Brotherhood must 
be recognized. 

The idea of absolute individual ownership of 
property, and the right to accumulate without 
limitation, and to dispose of it at the sole pleas- 
ure of its possessor, is not the best idea. 

Co-operation or profit-sharing presents the 
essential features of a feasible, practical and 
just arrangement for bringing the workman and 
his employer at one. 

Men should strive for and with, and not 
against each other. 

4. Conclusion. Convicts should be employed. 

They should be cared for when released from 
prison. 

Paupers and criminals should be excluded 
from our shores. 

The sexes should be equally: educated. On 
this topic the author, quoting from an eminent 


| French writer, says: ‘‘ When you educate a boy, 


you perhaps educate a man; but when you 
educate a girl, you are laying the foundation 
for the education of a family.” 


The Viking Age. By Paul B. Dz Chaillu. 2 
vol. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book will, without doubt, henceforth be 
regarded as the standard, if not for critical au- 
thority, at least for general information, upon 
the life, customs, and creeds of the ancient 
Scandinavians. It isa monument to the great 
patience, tact and judgment of the writer, and 
has added to the indebtedness which this gen- 
eration feels toward the veteran observer of 
out-of-the-way knowledge. Du Chaillu ap- 
pears here, however, rather as a book-maker 
than as an author, his well-known literary im- 
pulse having been restrained by the single pur- 
pose to mass and systematize facts. The two 
volumes are made up chiefly of translations 
from old Norse documents, the Eddas, laws and 
sagas of the Norwegian and Icelandic people. 
These are judiciously selected and arranged so 
as to give a comprehensive view of the subje ct. 
The author has eonnected and introduced these 
quotations by what may be called index-sen- 
tences; which add greatly to the interest and 
profit of the ordinary reader. The work is en- 
riched by over thirteen hundred illustrations, 


| copied from relics preserved in the museums of 


Europe, or found i# situ, such as domestic 
utensils, wearing apparel, ornaments, armor, 
weapons, burial caskets, cromlechs, runic 


stones, dom-rings, ground plans of edifices, 
etc. 


The author treats consecutively of the Greek 
and Roman accounts of the Northmen; their 
settlement of Britain; their Mythology and 
Cosmogony; the Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages; 
runes; arts; graves; religion; common super- 


| stitions; the land; classes; slavery; govern- 


ment; laws; marriage; child culture; relation- 
ships; weapons; war-ships; war modes: trading; 
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buildings; dress; occupations; scaldship or 
poetry; berserks; deeds of the Vikings; discov- 
ery of Iceland, Greenland, America, the Ork- 
neys and Hebrides. 

It would seem an ungracious thing to point 
out a small fly in so much rich ointment, but 
we doubt if Du Chaillu is warranted in calling 
the people of Norseland in the Viking Age the 
ancestors of the English. The Viking Age is 
generally regarded as limited to the gth, roth 
and 11th centuries A.D. But surely England 
received its Norse contribution of blood half a 
millennium earlier. Many of the later customs 
ot Norway and Denmark were undoubtedly in- 
herited from the previous ages, but there is no 
proof that these later customs in the fatherland 
were identical with those which the colonists 
carried with them in their more ancient inva- 
sions of Britain. Fully five hundred years of 
diverse civilization separated the English and 
Norse people in the roth century, notwithstand- 
ing their common origin. Either Du Chaillu 
should have chosen a different title for his book 
than ‘‘ The Viking Age,” or he should have 
omitted the explanatory title, ‘‘ The Early 
History, Manners and Customs of the Ancestors 
of the English-speaking Nations.” 





Pactolus Prime» By Albion W. Tourgee. 

Cassell Publishing Company. 

Christmas morning, the birthday of the 
White Christ, who ‘‘may make niggers wel- 
come in heaven, but ce’tainly has no use for 
"em on earth,’’ seems to have roused the 
usually latent race antagonism in the boot- 
black in a Washington Hotel and, first on 
his assistant, then on lawyers, senators, min- 
isters he pours forth argument, sneer and 
taunt, with an occasional episode of feeling that 
sends each one in turn silent from the room. 

‘* If the white Christian's idea of the negro is 
the true one—according to their words and 
works—the man who begets colored children to 
suffer the pangs of such incurable inequality is 
worse than a brute, and the Christian God is a 
being of more subtle and relentless cruelty than 
any pagan deity. 

‘** Not the fault of Christianity? Why not? 
You charge Islam with all the ills of the Turk. 
Imagine a d/ack Christ instead of a white one, 
and Pactolus Prime changing place with a 
bishop of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

‘*I don’t deny the great advantage to the 
colored race of being brought to this country, but 
no follower of the White Christ did it because 
He commanded it, or for our advantage. It is 
only for intended results that the white race can 
claim our gratitude. 

‘* To know where the shoe pinches you must 
wear it. To know how tohelp a nigger you 
must know what it means to be one.” 

The Christmas rush over, the nigger (white) 
assistant, proud of the single drop of black 
blood that practically condemns him, gets out 
his law book to study whether he may elevate 
his race by rejoicing in that black drop or by 
ignoring it altogether, and comesto the conclu- 
sion that the latter is impossible; he must con- 
tent himself with individuals. God, after all, 
works it out, sometimes with blessing, often 
with curses. 

A lawyer’s room, counsel for the boot-black. 
The door closed and locked lest the Christian 





world should know that the two friends were 
dining together. The savings of years are to 


be given to a young woman, as white and beau- | 


tiful as any in that city, yet who remembered 
no mother or mamma, but only ‘‘mammy.”’ She 
at least might escape the curse. ‘‘ They’d all be 
white ef hit warn’t for me—no denying that. 
Hit’s bein’ connected with me that makes ’em 
black—or makes people think of ’em es black. 
What’s the remedy? 
—send me away—wipe me out!” 


Take me out’n the case 


you'll pardon me for what I said about the 
White Christ. I was wrong, sir. There ain't 


many He’s been as good to as to me. I don’t 


know what he means by the way He’s allowed | 
my people to be treated, and it ain’t necessary | 


I should know. He knows, and that’s enough.” 
‘“*You persist 
‘*Unless I can have Uncle Pac. to live with 


me. 


an equai—a relative, for instance—you could 
not be received in society as--as—’’ ‘‘A lady, 
yes, I know. No merit, ability, refinement, | 


can put me on a level with even the lowest born 
and most vulgar white woman in the land. The 
greater the beauty, the greater the curse. No 
white woman can call such a one her friend, no 
white man offer her love that is not an insult. 
The bottomless pit lies between us.”’ ‘‘ Society 
is stronger than man, and society is white.’’ 
‘*Christianity is white. Talk about Christ ! 
What was the agony of the cross to the humilia- 
tion of a colored woman in a white 
for my world, ambition, art, society is white, all 
white, pure white.” ‘‘ The Christ may be the 
Saviour of both races, but He will never make 
the white man willing to do justice to the 
negro.” 

‘* How much blood does it take to make a 
negro?” A drop, evena suspicion of a drop 
is enough for the world, society, perhaps for the 
church; but medically, scientifically, I see, it is 
the only way to carry out his wishes—’”’ 
the certificate was passed. 
colored; age, seventy years. 
bility.” 

The Index told with flaming headlines the 
story of the boot-black who had given a lifetime 
of labor and self-sacrifice to restore his old 
master’s daughter to ease and luxury. <A sui- 
tor sought the home of wealth and beauty, was 
sent back to the lawyer’s office to read the story 
of a life, and when the lawyer returned the lit- 
tle red book lay on the table and the room was 
empty. 

The Sisters of Mercy of another city wel- 
comed to their number a young, lovely, accom- 
plished lady, who saw ‘‘ no other way to avoid 
either deception or the confession of inferiority ” 
than to consecrate herself as ‘‘ Sister Pac- 
tola.” 

A book to be read by every one, not as an 
argument, but a statement, of prejudice, per- 
haps, but of prejudice that exists and must be 
overcome. 


and 
‘* Pactolus Prime, 
Cause, general de- 





The Nature and Aim of Theosophy. J. D. 
Buck: Robert Clarke and Co., Cincinnati. 
The problem of Theosophy is, assuming the 

principle that truth always agrees with itself, to 

take the three categories of human knowledge, 
religion, philosophy, and science, and see if it 
cannot find a scientific philosophy, and a philo- 
sophical religion, in other words a GNosIs. 


‘*T hope 


in refusing this gift then?’’ | 


‘*You know that if you treated him as | 


world ? | 


] 
| Not seeking to replace the old religions, it en- 
| deavors to bring them back to their esoteric or- 
igin, meaning and purity, and thus find ¢he true 
religion of humanity. It accomplishes this 


| though persons who, appearing at the comple- 
| tion of one of the world’s great cycles, for the 
first time give to the world a part of their treas- 
ures gathered from lost records and examined in 
| regions far removed from the pernicious influ- 
| ence of modern civilization. The headquarters 
of these Brothers, whose very existence has 
| been often denied, was moved from New York 
to Bombay and then to Adyar in the Madras 


| . , , 
| Presidency, India, where they remain. 


Branch 
societies, however, are scattered over most of 
| the civilized countries of the globe. 

The special problem that they seek to solve 
is the old one of future life, less important 
| however than the question of self-consciousness 
in that life, to which the answer given is ‘‘ that 
Arbitrary 
away, placing conscience as the supreme gift, 
improving opportunities, man may work out for 
himself ‘ 


| depends.”’ decisions being done 


redemption from sin’* and attain 
Nirvana, foolishly translated as annihilation, 
and learn Theosophy. 

The very statements given above are suffici- 
ent to indicate the incoherent mazes of brain 


| that remind one more of the ravings of hasheesh 


| than anything else. The marvel is that men 
and women of education can be befogged by 
words that have no more meaning than the im- 
ages of adream. Yet such things are put forth 
| as the authorized statements of a belief ! 





Carla Wencken- 
bach, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature in Wellesley College ; 12mo. 
xiv—g5 pp. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
18go. 


Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. 


This compend of the history of the earliest 
beginnings of German literature is intended asa 
class-book for the use of colleges. The literary 
monuments of the Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man periods are not numerous, but to unravel 
the meaning of these rude songs and to investi- 
gate the history, customs, and beliefs of their 
primitive ancestors has been a labor of love for 
the keenest German philologists of the present 
century. The pith of the knowledge that has 
been gathered on these subjects is presented by 
Prof. Wenckenbach in German for the instruc- 
tion of classes that have mastered modern Ger- 
man sufficiently to study with interest the 
growth of the language and literature. The 
volume is well digested and arranged, having 
chronological and systematic subdivisions and 
numbered sections and paragraphs, with subject 
headings in boldtype. A bibliographical reg- 
ister directs students to the best authorities on 
the Old German period. The subject is intro- 
duced with a translation of Tacitus’s fascinating 
description of the Germani. The survey of Old 
German literature and of the conditions in which 
it was produced occupies the first half of the 
volume, while the remainder is filled with spec- 
imensof Old High German and the ‘‘ Heliand,’”’ 
the only relic of the Low German dialects. 
Prof. Wenckenbach’s course of German literary 
history will be completed by two other books, 
one embracing the period beginning with the 
Minnesingers and ending with the age of the 
Reformation, and the other treating of the mod- 
ern period. 
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